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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STRANGEST  RIDE. 

“We  haven’t  yet  got  the  team  where  we  want  it,”  de¬ 
clared  Hal  Spofford. 

“Where  we  want  it?”  echoed  Frank  Manley.  “I  should 
say  that  we’re  five  miles  the  wrong  side  of  having  our 
eleven  where  it  can  play  the  kind  of  football  that  we  ought 
to  play.”  H 

“What  kind  of  work  are  you  going  to  take  up  in  the 
morning?”  asked  Joe  Prescott,  one  of  the  club’s  best  men 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  control. 

“In  the  morning  a  strong  bout  at  individual  practice,” 
replied  Manley.  “And  in  the  afternoon  we’ve  got  to  im¬ 
prove  on  our  scrimmaging.  What  would  happen  to  us 
if  we  went  up  against  a  stronger  team  than  Bradford?” 

“Well,  I  guess  we  won’t  find  many  teams  much  stronger 
than  Bradford,”  grinned  Joe,  consolingly. 

“Well,  I  guess  I’ve  got  to  leave  you  now,  fellows.  But 
in  the  morning  we’ll  see  what  we  can  thrash  out  of  the 
club.  We’ve  got  to  do  a  lot  of  work,  somehow,  with  the 
eleven.” 

Frank’s  eyes  were  now  turned  to  an  automobile  cab  that 
wn-  rolling  slowly  toward  them  on  that  dark  October 

night. 

“Mr.  Dunstan  has  bought  a  new  auto  cab,  and  I’m  in¬ 


vited  for  a  trial  spin  in  it,”  ohr  hero  volunteered  to  Joe, 
while  Hal,  who  already  knew  of  the  arrangement,  nodded. 

As  the  auto  slowed  down  in  front  of  the  Main  street 
stores  but  showed  no  sign  of  stopping  there,  Frank  stepped 
lightly  along  the  sidewalk. 

At  the  corner,  where  it  was  darker,  the  cab  came  to  a 
standstill. 

A  feminine  hand  inside  the  vehicle  opened  the  door„  and 
a  low  voice,  really  a  whisper,  called  : 

“Is  that  you,  Frank?” 

The  voice  seemed  almost  to  impose  a  low  reply,  so  Man¬ 
ley  answered  in  a  tone  no  louder: 

“Yes.” 

With  that  our  hero  stepped  inside.  The  girl,  who  was  on 
the  back  seat,  moved  to  make  room  for  him  beside  her. 

As  Frank  pulled  the  door  to,  preparatory  to  sitting  down, 
the  cab  began  to  move. 

Frank  could  only  dimly  make  out  the  outline  of  the  man 
facing  them  on  the  front  seat,  but  he  hailed,  cheerily: 

“Good-evening,  Mr.  Dunstan !” 

The  man  sitting  in  the  darkness  ahead  made  no  reply, 
unless  it  was  to  nod  invisibly  in  the  darkness. 

But  Frank  was  used  to  John  Dunstan ’s  fits  of  silence 
whenever  that  gentleman  had  anything  unusual  on  his 
mind. 
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So  our  hero  turned  to  Kitty,  whose  face  he  could  not 
see  at  all  behind  the  coquettish  little  veil  that  hid  it. 

“How  are  you,  dear?”  whispered  our  hero,  in  a  voice 
not  intended  for  her  father's  ear. 

For,  while  Mr.  Dunstan  had  never  discouraged  the  in¬ 
timacy  of  the  young  people,  neither  knew  just  how  he 
would  regard  their  avowed  understanding  as  sweethearts. 

And,  not  knowing  the  young  couple  had  tacitly  agreed 
to  risk  nothing  through  seeking  to  find  out. 

“I  am  well,”  came  the  low- whispered  reply,  and  Frank 
thought  there  was  something  unwontedly  tremulous  in  the 
girl’s  manner. 

The  cab  was  moving  with  some  rapidity  now,  and  Frank 
noted,  from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  that  the  vehicle  had  left 
the  lighted  streets  of  the  town  behind. 

“A  comfortable  vehicle,”  said  Frank,  in  a  very  low 
voice. 

“Yes,”  replied  his  companion,  still  in  a  whisper. 

“But  why  are  you  so  silent?”  he  asked. 

“Hush!”  came  the  command.  “It  sounded  almost  like 
pleading. 

“Why,  what - ” 

“Hush!” 

Frank  bit  his  lip  and  was  suddenly  silent — and  some¬ 
what  miffed. 

He  was  not  accustomed  to  such  moods  on  Kitty  Dun- 
stan's  part.  She  was  always  merry  and  sprightly,  and  her 
father,  while  not  a  lively  man,  was  always  good-naturedly 
indulgent  of  the  young  people’s  desire  for  pleasure. 

“Is — is  your  father  asleep?”  whispered  Frank., 

“I — I  don’t  know.” 

“But - ” 

“Hush!” 

Again  Frank  bit  his  lip. ,  Decidedly,  this  was  strange 
conduct  on  the  part  of  his  sweetheart — to  invite  him  to 
a  ride  and  then  to  expect  him  to  make  it  in  silence. 

Then  in  the  darkness  he  felt  her  lean  toward  him.  Her 
mouth  was  at  his  ear  next. 

“Would  you — would  you  mind  if  I  were  to  put  you  down 
soon  ?” 

“Put  me  down?  Out  here  away  from  the  town?”  de¬ 
manded  Frank. 

In  his  sudden  surprise  he  broke  the  silence  by  speak¬ 
ing  aloud. 

“Yes,”  came  the  entreating  whisper.  “Believe  me,  I 
have  my  reasons.” 

“Why,  surely,”  retorted  Manley,  “you  must  have  reas¬ 
ons  for  making  such  an  extraordinary  request,  after  in¬ 
viting  me  to  ride  with  you.” 

“You  don’t  understand,”  whiskered  the  girl.  “Later- 
later — I  will  explain.” 

“But  as  for  now,”  rejoined  the  puzzled  Frank,  “you  are 
anxious  to  he  rid  of  me.  Am  I  not  entitled  to  a  word  of 
explanation,  Kit  ?” 

“  Later — to-morrow - ” 

“Tell  your  man  to  stop,  and  of  course  I'll  get  out  and 
walk,”  replied  the  mystified  young  athlete.  “I’m  not.  as 
surprised  as  I  would  be,  Kit,  if  I  didn’t  know  you  so 


well.  Of  course  later  on  you’ll  make  clear  what  puzzle* 
me  so  mightily.” 

“Yes,  yes  !”  came  the  quick,  whispered  assurance. 

All  the  while  Mr.  Dunstan  remained  voiceless  in  the 
darkness  opposite. 

He  did  not  even  stir. 

In  the  darkness  our  hero  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the  girl's 
further  hand  reach  up  for  the  strap  communicating  with 
the  chauffeur  on  the  box. 

But  just  as  she  reached  it  Frank  broke  in : 

“Kit,  I  feel  that  for  some  reason  you  are  not  using  me 
with  exact  fairness.  And  your  father  doesn’t  have  a  word 
of  greeting  for  me.  Mr.  Dunstan” — turning  to  face  the 
silent  man  on  the  forward  seat — “I  know  you  won’t  resent 
my  asking  some  explanation.” 

The  girl’s  hand  recoiled  from  the  strap  as  she  whis¬ 
pered  : 

“Be  quiet,  please.” 

“But  I  shall  refuse  to  leave  this  cab  until  your  father 
has  explained  to  me  the  meaning  of  what  may  be  a  joke, 
but  which  seems  very  little  like  one  to  me,”  insisted  Man- 
ley  stubbornly.  ' 

Frank  could  feel  the  tremor  that  shook  the  girl  by  his 
side,  and  this  only  increased  his  mystification. 

“Be  patient,  please,  and  I  will  explain  to  you  presently,” 
she  pleaded,  and  this  time  her  whisper  was  so  agitated  that 
Frank  cried  in  alarm: 

“Good  heavens,  Kit!  There’s  nothing  wrong,  is  there?” 

“No,  no!”  came  the  earnest  whisper. 

“Because  if  there  is,  Kit,  you  know  well  enough  there’s 
no  one  you  should  come  to  as  quickly  as  me.  What’s 
wrong?” 

“Hush!  Don’t  speak  again  until  I  do.  Be  sure  that 
everything  is  all  right.” 

In  the  darkness  Frank  sought  the  little  hand  beside 
him. 

At  first  she  made  as  if  to  draw  it  away,  but,  on  his  in¬ 
sisting  silently,  she  let  him  capture  her  hand  in  his  larger, 
stronger  one,  and  thus  they  rode  on  in  silence. 

Then  a  dear  little  grip  from  her  hand — firm  and  reassur¬ 
ing — lulled  his  doubts  somewhat. 

And  so  they  rode  a  couple  of  miles  more,  not  going  at 
great  speed. 

In  the  meantime  our  hero  racked  his  brain  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mystery. 

But  he  could  find  only  one,  that  Kitty — -mischievous, 
fun-loving  Kit — was  playing  a  joke  intended  to  rack  his 
nerves  a  little. 

That  must  be  it,  he  muttered  half  uneasilv  to  him¬ 
self.  “Well,  she'll  find  that  I'm  game,  now  that  I  tumble. 
I  won’t  speak  again  until  she  does,  if  we  travel  fifty  miles 
in  silence.” 

And  SO  he  fell  to  thinking  about  his  own  affairs. 

There  were  many  of  these,  for  this  voting  athlet.^- 

schoolhoy  of  seventeen  though  tie  was— was  busv  in  the 
world. 

first  of  all,  he  had  his  home  and  school  to  think  of. 
rl  hen  there  was  his  prospering  little  news  aud  stationery 
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store  on  Main  street — his  first  bid  for  financial  success  in 
life. 

And  then,  last,  but  not  least  of  any  affairs  that  did  not 
directly  concern  mischievous  Miss  Kitty  Dunstan  herself, 
was  that  dear  old  hobby  of  his,  the  Woodstock  Junior  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  of  which  he  was  the  captain,  coach  and  leader 
in  general. 

And  so  h^s  thoughts  came  back  to  the  football  season, 
and  to  the  fellows  who  helped  most  to  make  it  for-  him. 

There  was  dear  old  Hal  Spofford,  lieutenant  of  the  club 
and  stalwart  center  of  the  football  team. 

There  was  Joe  Prescott,  who  took  rank  in  the  club’s 
affairs  after  Hal. 

There  was  Inow  Sato,  the  Japanese  student  and  member 
of  the  club,  Woodstock’s  brilliant  quarter-back. 

There  was  little  Jack  Winston,  who,  had  his  years  been 
equal  to  theirs,  might  have  been  the  greatest  athlete  of 

them  all. 

And  there  was  the  football  eleven  itself — unvanquished 
so  far  in  the  season,  but  still  far  from  being  as  perfect  as 
their  ambitious  and  restless  coach-captain  longed  to  see  it. 

Now  the  cab  was  slowly  coming  to  a  stop.  Frank  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw,  far  back  from  the  road,  the 
lights  of  a  roadside  hotel  he  knew  well. 

But  the  cab  halted  just  beyond  the  driveway.  Outside  the 
center  gate. 

On  her  side  Kitty  opened  the  door,  and  descending  to  the 
earth,  whispered  imperatively : 

“I  want  vou  to  follow  me.  Come !” 

%/ 

Mr.  Dunstan  did  not  stir  from  his  position,  and  Frank, 
after  waiting  an  instant  to  allow  him  to  get  out  first, 
stepped  nimbly  from  the  cab. 

Then,  catching  Kitty’s  little  gloved  hand,  he  stepped 
off  briskly  with  her  through  the  darkness. 

“I  suppose  we  are  going  to  have  an  explanation  of  this 
queer  old  joke,”  he  muttered. 

“  Yes,”  came  the  whisper,  her  veil  close  to  his  ear.  “  Very 
soon.  Almost  immediately.  But  I  don’t  want  you  to  walk 
into  the  hotel  with  me.  Follow  me  at  a  little  distance, 
and  wait  in  the  office  until  I  return.  Smoke,  if  you  like, 
while  you  are  waiting  for  me.” 

With  that  she  made  a  gesture  and  tripped  ahead,  Frank 
following  slowly. 

He  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  behind  her  as  she 
tripped  up  the  steps  and  turned  just  before  the  office  door 
to  look  for  him. 

Espying  him,  she  waved  her  hand  to  'him  and  disap¬ 
peared  inside. 

“Smoke,  if  I  like?”  he  repeated,  stopping  suddenly. 
“Whv,  Kit  knows  I  never  touch  tobacco — that  I  consider 
it  as  a  bad  poison.  Is  that  another  part  of  her  joke?” 

•Suddenly  he  turned  and  sped  back  down  the  road  to  the 

cab. 

The  great,  lumbering  thing  stood  there  in  the  darkness, 
but  the  chauffeur  had  vanished. 

“I’ll  soon  find  out  what  this  means,”  muttered  our  hero, 
pulling  one  of  the  side  doors  open.  “Mr.  Dunstan  !” 

But  the  man  inside  never  answered. 
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Feeling  decidedly  queer,  Frank  fumbled  for  a  match, 
struck  it,  and  held  it  so  that  the  flare  would  fall  on  the 
man’s  face. 

Then  Frank  gave  a  cry  of  amazement,  mingled  half  with 
fear. 

For  the  man  on  the  front  seat  of  the  cab  was  not  John 
Dunstan ! 

Moreover,  he  was  held  in  upright  position  by  a  corded 
sash  that  passed  under  his  shoulders. 

And  in  his  face,  in  the  staring  eyes,  was  that  inexpress¬ 
ible  look  that  proclaimed  the  hand  of  death  ! 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PUZZLE. 

Frank  Manley  shook  with  dread. 

It  was  not  fear  of  the  dead  man. 

Our  hero  was  vastly  too  experienced  and  too  intelligent 
to  stand  in  awe  of  a  body  from  which  the  life  had  fled. 

But  into  what  fearful  mess  had  Kitty  Dunstan  strayed? 

It  was  for  her  that  he  shuddered. 

“But  can  it  be  Kitty?”  he  wondered,  as  great  drops  of 
cold  sweat  gathered  on  his  brow.  “It  seemed  to  be  her. 
The  figure  was  just  the  same.  Was  the  walk  like  hers, 
though?  Yet  she  knew  me  when  the  cab  drew  up  for 
me.  She  called  me  by  name.  She  gave  me  her  hand.  The 
whisper  sounded  like  her  dear  voice.  But  can  it  be  Kitty? 
I’ll  know  mighty  soon.  No  more  Rush’  for  this  youngster 
to-night !” 

^  v 

A  swift,  chirring  sound,  and  Frank  saw  a  young  man 

go  by  on  a  bicycle  and  vanish  in  the  darkness. 

“Sato!  Inow  Sato?  By  all  that’s  lucky,  I  believe  it 
was !” 

A  low,  trilling  signal  whistle  rang  out  on  the  night  air. 
Then  Manlev  waited. 

But  not  for  long.  Bic}nle  and  rider  reappeared,  and 
the  latter,  slowing  up,  leaped  lightly  to  the  ground. 

“Sato,  old  chap!”  murmured  our  hero,  beckoning  his 
friend  to  come  nearer.  “This  is  luck!” 

“Why,  what  you  do  here?”  queried  the  little  chap,  smil¬ 
ing  but  mildly  curious. 

“Sato,  put  the  wheel  down  and  come  here!”  spoke  Frank 
quickly. 

He  almost  dragged  his  chum  to  the  auto  cab. 

“ Watch  when  I  flash  this  match,”  directed  Manley. 

As  the  light  glowed  up  Sato  saw  and  looked  closely. 
But  he  gave  no  start,  did  not  even  betray  surprise. 

“What  does  it  mean?”  asked  Inow  slowly,  as  the  glow 
died  down. 

“Blest  if  I  know.  Wish  with  all  my  heart  I  did,”  re¬ 
sponded  Manley  earnestly. 

“What  has  happened?” 

“Why,  Miss  Dunstan  telephoned  to  me  at  the  store  that 
she  and  her  father  were  coming  down  to  take  a  trial  trip 
in  their  new  auto  cab.  I  was  to  be  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  River  streets.  They  picked  me  up  on  the  darkest 
corner  there,  and  I  couldn’t  see  the  face  of  the  man  op¬ 
posite.” 

Frank  hurriedly  added  the  rest  that  had  happened. 
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Sato  listened  attentively,  yet  without  betraying  the  least 
excitement. 

When  our  hero  had  finished  the  Jap  said  decisively: 

“That  girl  cannot  be  Miss  Dunstan.” 

“Why,  of  course  not!”  cried  Frank.  “But  who  is  she? 
Why  did  she  look  for  me  and  take  me  in?  What  does 
tliis  whole  grisly  mystery  mean?” 

Sato  shook  his  head. 

“That  man  seems  to  be  quite  dead,”  went  on  Frank.  “I 
wish  you  would  take  another  look  at  him,  Inow.  Look 
him  over  well.” 

The  J ap  stepped  into  the  cab,  struck  another  match,  and 
complied. 

“He's  dead,  sure  enough,  isn’t  he?”  asked  Frank,  in  a 
low  voice. 

“Yes,”  replied  Sato,  striking  another  match. 

“Can  you  do  anything  for  him  with  kuatsu?” 

“Kuatsu”  is  the  name  of  the  mysterious  art  by  which 
Japanese  jiu-jitsu  men  often  bring  back  to  life  one  who 
had  appeared  to  be  dead. 

A  man  who  has  been  struck  over  the  heart,  or  who  has 
had  a  sunstroke,  or  who  has  been  drbwned,  can  often  be 
saved  by  kuatsu  where  all  the  resources  of  medical  men 
fail. 

Sato  met  our  hero’s  question  by  striking  a  few  violent 
kuatsu  blows. 

Then  he  stepped  out  to  the  ground. 

“It  is  quite  useless,”  reported  Sato.  “The  man  is  really 
dead,  and  has  been  dead  too  long  for  me  to  save  him.” 

“Has  he  been  murdered,  do  you  think?” 

“No;  he  died  a  natural  death.” 

“How  do  you  know  that,  Sato?” 

“For  centuries  we  Japanese  have  made  study  of  the  faces 
of  the  dead.” 

“Is  there  anything  that  you  Japanese  don’t  study?” 
cried  Manley  admiringly* 

“Man  died  natural  death,”  repeated  Sato  slowly.  “But 
that  does  not  wholly  explain.” 

“It  explains  nothing  at  all  about  this  fearful  mystery,” 
cried  Frank.  “I’ve  got  to  know  whether  the  girl  is  really 
Kitty  Dunstan — though  I  can’t  believe  it  is !  And  I  have 
got  to  know  what  it  all  means.” 

Footsteps  were  heard  at  a  little  distance — probably  the 
chauffeur  returning. 

“  Sato,  get  ready  to  dust,”  whispered  our  hero,  clutching 
his  friend’s  arm.  “Follow  me — but  keep  out  of  sight — 
within  reach !” 

“What  you  do?”  breathed  the  Jap  quickly. 

“I  am  going  through  with  this  thing  to  the  end.” 

“There  may  be  danger - ” 

“That  dead  man  can’t  hurt  me.  I’m  not  afraid  of  the 
girl,  no  matter  who  she  is.  As  for  the  chauffeur — well, 
thanks  to  jiu-jitsu,  I'm  not  afraid  of  any  one  man.  Now 
dust !” 

Lifting  his  wheel  clear  of  the  ground,  Inow  Sato  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  speed  and  noiselessness  of  a  trained  scout. 

Frank  himself  disappeared  among  the  trees. 


When  he  next  came  into  view  it  was  on  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  hotel.  - 

And  here  he  encountered  the  girl — Kitty,  or  who? — com¬ 
ing  toward  him  with  the  speed  of  great  agitation. 

“You  did  not  wait,”  she  whispered  in  an  agitated  way, 
and  Frank  strove  hard  to  determine  whether  it  was  his 
sweetheart’s  voice. 

“No,  I  got  tired  of  waiting  in  there,”  replied  Frank, 
carelessly.  “So  I  strolled  slowly  down  this  way.” 

Suddenly  the  girl  started  as  if  in  surprise. 

“Oh,  I  have  left  my  purse  on  the  office  desk,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  low  but  quickly.  “Run  back  and  get  it  for  me — 
there’s  a  dear.” 

But  Manley  stood  as  if  planted. 

*Go — quickly !”  she  implored,  in  that  same  soft  whisper. 

“No,  I  guess  I’ll  stay  right  here  with  you,”  retorted 
Frank,  uncompromisingly. 

She  made  a  quick,  half-suppressed  gesture,  though 
whether  it  was  intended  to  convey  resentment  or  annoyance 
our  hero  could  not  determine. 

“I’m  going  to  leave  you  here,”  she  whispered,  as  they 
stepped  along  close  together. 

“I  don’t  believe  you  are,”  retorted  Frank  doggedly. 

“Oh,  but  yes!”  she  insisted. 

“And  I  tell  you — no!” 

“But  the  chauffeur  will  do  as  I  tell  him.” 

“He  would  much  better  not  interfere  with  me,”  mut¬ 
tered  Frank.  “If  he  does  I’ll  give  him  the  thrashing  of 
his  life.  I  go  on  along  with  you !” 

Our  hero  thought  she  was  hesitating,  but  she  made  no 
further  dissent. 

So,  side  by  side,  they  reached  the  auto  cab,  and  now, 
once  more,  the  chauffeur  was  in  his  seat  on  the  box. 

Kitty,  or  whoever  the  girl  was,  stepped  inside,  and  Man- 
ley  was  so  promptly  and  so  closely  behind  her  that  she 
could  not  avoid  him. 

So  both  seated  themselves  opposite  that  grisly  presence 
on  the  other  seat,  and  the  cab  rolled  on. 

Frank  was  silent.  He  preferred  to  await  developments. 

But  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  the  girl  could  nc  longer  keep 
silence. 

Bending  forward,  she  asked : 

“Are  vou  awake,  dear?” 

And  now  Frank  gave  a  great  start  of  jov. 

For  the  voice,  though  clear  and  sweet,  was  not  that  of 
Kitty  Dunstan. 

It  was  strangely  like  Kitty’s  voice,  too;  but  it  was  not 
hers. 

“Are  you  awake,  dearr"  asked  the  young  woman  once 
more. 

And  then  Frank  launched  a  bombshell  at  her. 

“Why  do  you  go  on  with  this  farce?”  he  demanded 
quickly.  “That  man  left  tliis  life  two  hours  a^o!” 

A  stifled  cry  came  from  the  girl,  but  she  turned  on 
him  with  the  anger  of  a  tigress. 

“It’s  a  lie!”  she  panted. 

With  that  she  bent  swiftly  forward,  throwing  her  arms 
around  the  still  figure. 
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“Oh,  lie's  ill!”  slie  cried  tremulously.  “The  poor  dear, 
he's  ill !  Speak  to  me,  dear !  Try,  even  if  it  is  hard.” 

There  was  downright  appeal  in  her  voice. 

Manley  sat  grimly  back,  not  interfering. 

If  she  was  acting  she  was  doing  it  superbly. 

Truth  to  tell,  it  was  too  great  a  riddle  for  our  hero.  His 
head  was  in  a  whirl  from  the  mystery. 

Now,  recollecting  herself,  the  girl  bent  back  for  the  strap 
and  pulled  it. 

“My  man,”  she  cried,  “go  to  Dr.  Chertsey’s  as  quickly 
as  you  can.  My  poor  uncle  is  very  ill !” 

The  cab  was  soon  bowling  along  at  more  than  twenty 
miles  an  hour. 

As  for  the  girl,  she  had  dropped  on  the  seat  beside  the 
dead  man,  and  was  holding  the  lifeless  figure,  supported 
by  her  own. 

Frank  leaned  forward  in  the  darkness  long  enough  to 
make  sure  that  the  supporting  strap  around  the  dead 
man's  chest  had  been  swiftly  removed. 

This,  then,  seemed  to  make  it  plain  that  the  young 
woman  was  acting. 

But  Frank  leaned  back,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking. 

If  they  were  really  bound  to  a  physician's  office  the  mys¬ 
tery  would  soon  be  made  clear. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  vehicle  turned  in  and  went 
up  the  road  to  a  building,  near  the  front  of  which  it 
stopped. 

On  the  porch  of  the  building  stood  a  lantern  on 
which  showed  the  name  of  Dr.  Chertsey. 

“Bend  over  and  support  my  poor  uncle !”  cried  the  girl, 
so  imperiously  that  Frank  was  swayed  to  obey. 

As  he  did  so  she  opened  the  door  and  sprang  swiftly 
out,  raced  up  the  steps,  pulled  open  the  door,  and  van¬ 
ished  in  the  house. 

Frank  sat  holding  his  strange  burden  in  mute  amaze¬ 
ment. 

It  was  not’  long  before  the  girl  reappeared.  Her  veil 
was  up,  and  our  hero  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dark,  petite, 
beautiful  face,  one  belonging  to  a  woman  a  year  or  two 
past  twenty. 

With  her  came  a  man  who  must  be  the  doctor. 

This  man  bent  forward  into  the  cab,  felt  of  the  dead 
man’s  pulse,  passed  his  hand  over  his  face,  and  then 
astounded  our  hero. 

“Your  uncle  is  still  alive,”  declared  Dr.  Chertsey.  “But 
he  is  a  very  sick  man,  I  am  afraid.” 

“Sick?”  blurted  Frank.  “Why,  the  man  has  been  dead 
these  two  hours  or  more!” 

“That’s  where  you’re  wrong,”  retorted  the  doctor.  “Here, 
my  man” — to  the  chauffeur — “help  me  to  carry  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall  inside.” 

Frank  was  not  asked  to  help.  He  did  not  offer  to  do 
go,  but  stepped  from  the  cab  as  soon  as  the  grisly  object 
ha/3  been  lifted  out. 

Dr.  Chertsey,  the  chauffeur,  and  their  burden  stepped  in- 
riffi',  the  girl  holding  the  door  open  for  them. 

Then  she  turned  to  our  hero,  her  glance  resting  peace¬ 
fully  on  hi*  face. 


“I'm  afraid  I've  been  very  strange  and  rude  to-night. 
I'll  explain  when  I  have  calmed  down  a  little.  Will  you 
come  in?” 

With  only  a  nod,  Frank  entered  the  house  behind  her. 

CHAPTER  III.  I 

SHOWING  TEETH. 

From  the  hallway  Frank’s  fair  conductor  led  him  into 
the  doctor’s  office. 

From  this  opened  another  room,  and  from  a  third  room 
beyond  came  the  sounds  of  disrobing  the  remains  of  Major 
Randall,  as  the  physician  called  him. 

From  time  to  time  there  came  the  low  sound  of  the 
doctor’s  voice,  as  if  he  were  directing  his  assistant,  the 
chauffeur. 

Then  the  chauffeur  closed  the  door  of  the  bedroom  and 
came  back  to  the  office. 

He  was  a  big,  brutish-looking  fellow  of  about  forty,  this 
chauffeur,  and  he  glanced  at  our  hero  with  a  lookithat  can¬ 
not  be  described  as  friendly. 

“My  uncle?”  cried  the  young  woman. 

“In  a  very  bad  way,  miss,”  replied  the  chauffeur,  in  a 
subdued  tone. 

“Does  he  know  what  is  happening?  Is  he  conscious?” 

“He  seems  to  understand  what  the  doctor  is  saying  to 
him,  miss.” 

Frank  stared  at  the  pair  in  an  amazement  that  in¬ 
creased. 

What  on  earth  were  they  talking  about,  this  pair  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  man  had  been  dead  for  some  time. 

“Will  it  be  all  right  for  me  to  go  in  there?” 

“Certainly,  miss.” 

The  girl  started  toward  the  next  room,  and  then  turned 
and  came  toward  our  hero. 

“You,  of  course,  think  this  very  strange,”  began  the 
young  woman. 

“Yes,  miss - -”  began  Frank  and  stopped. 

“Randall — Elsie  Randall  is  my  name.” 

“It  certainly  is  strange,  Miss  Randall.” 

“But  my  uncle  often  has  these  spells.  They  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  heart.  He  turns  very  cold  at  these 
times,  and  it  is  occasionally  very  difficult  to  restore  him.” 

“Would  you  Wve  any  objection  to  my  stepping  in  to 
see  him  now,  Miss  Randall?” 

“I  cannot  answer  you.  It  is  for  the  doctor  to  decide,” 
she  answered  quickly. 

“Very  good,”  and  Frank  bowed  gravely. 

“I  must  go  now.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  wait  for 
me,  Mr. - ” 

“Manley  is  my  name — Frank  Manley.  And  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  wait,  Miss  Randall.” 

As  the  young  woman  stepped  hurriedly  into  the  next 
room  Frank  sank  back  into  one  of  the  deep  arm-chairs  in 
the  office. 

The  chauffeur  took  a  seat  at  the  further  side  of  the  room. 
He  glared  at  Manley  in  his  dull,  heavy  way. 

Twenty  minutes  went  by,  but  our  hero  did  not  budge, 
or  even  allow  himself  to  become  restless. 
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Then  the  door  of  the  bedroom  beyond  opened,  and  Dr.  1 
Chertsey  and  Miss  Randall  came  across  the  intervening 
room. 

Miss  Randall  was  leaning  on  the  physician’s  arm  and  cry¬ 
ing  softly. 

“The  major  has  just  passed  away,”  announced  the  doc¬ 
tor  in  a  hushed  voice. 

Frank  nodded  drilv,  wondering  what  all  this  drama 
meant. 

Dr.  Chertsey  drew  out  his  watch,  remarking: 

“Nine-twenty.  I  shall  want  the  time  to  write  it  in  the 
death  certificate.” 

As  he  looked  up  he  caught  Manley’s  eyes  fixed  sternly 
on  him. 

Perhaps  the  doctor  changed  color  just  a  little,  but  if  he 
did  so  it  was  hardly  perceptible. 

“You  look  as  if  you  had  something  to  say?”  suggested 
the  medical  man.  He  was  a  young  man  of  thirty,  fair¬ 
haired  and  with  a  pointed  beard.  His  tall,  slim  figure, 
our  hero  noted,  did  not  bespeak  any  great  acquaintance  with 
athletics. 

“I  have  something  to  say,”  spoke  up  Manley  quickly. 
“That  unfortunate  man  breathed  his  last  a  good  deal  more 
than  two  hours  ago.  I  am  wondering  what  this  farce 
means.” 

As  our  hero  spoke  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

“What  nonsense  you  are  speaking!”  cried  Chertsey,  im¬ 
patiently. 

“That  man  has  been  dead  since  long  before  he  was 
brought  here.” 

“You  are  crazy !”  retorted  Chertsey  angrily.  “ In  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  kind,  whose  opinion  do  you  think  is  worth 
more — a  schoolboy’s  or  a  physician’s?” 

“Then  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  matter  further,” 
replied  Frank.  “But  I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Randall  a 
question.  May  I  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  young  woman,  though  she  did  not 
take  her  handkerchief  away  from  her  eyes. 

“Miss  Randall,  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  happened 
to  look  for  me  on  that  street  corner  to-night.  Though  I 
have  never  seen  you  before  to-night,  you  knew  my  name.” 

“Only  your  first  name,”  replied  the  girl.  “It  is  the 
same  as  that  of  my  brother  Frank,  whom  I  had  telephoned 
to  meet  us  in  Woodstock.  It  was  so  dark  where  you  got 
in  that  I  did  not  discover  the  mistake  until  you  spoke.” 

Frank  suspected  her  of  evading  the  truth,  for  Frank 
Manley  had  been  called  up  on  the  telephone,  and  the  mes¬ 
sage  he  got  was  an  invitation  to  ride  with  Kitty  Dunstan 
and  her  father  in  a  new  automobile.  However,  he  did  not 
mention  it. 

“And  then  why  did  you  not  set  me  down?”  he  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

“I  wanted  to,  if  you  will  remember.” 

“But  you  refused  anv  explanation,  and  yet  it  was  plain 
to  you  that  I  mistook  you  for  some  one  else.” 

“I  was  afraid  the  explanations  would  bother  my  poor 
uncle.” 
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“You  did  not  speak  to  him?  Yet  you  believed  him  to 
be  ill  ?” 

“I  thought  it  best  for  him  to  have  perfect  quiet — not 
even  the  excitement  of  your  asking  him  for  an  explanation. 
So  I  brought  you  on  with  me,  instead  of  setting  you 
down.” 

“And  your  act  was  not  caused  by  a  fear  that  I  would 
discover  the  man  to  be  already  dead  ?” 

“Certainly  not,”  she  protested  vehemently,  while  Dr. 
Chertsey  stepped  quickly  forward,  an  angry  light  in  his 
steel-blne  eyes. 

“Young  man,  do  you  realize  that  you  are  harassing  a 
very  estimable  young  lady  in  her  hour  of  trouble?”  de¬ 
manded  the  doctor  sharply. 

“If  I  am,  she  has  my  apology,”  replied  Frank.  “May 
I  ask  you  one  more  question,  Miss  Randall?” 

“  Certainly,”  declared  the  young  woman,  now  taking  the 
handkerchief  from  her  eyes  and  looking  straight  at  our 
hero  with  her  strong,  magnetic  gaze. 

“Why  was  that  strap  around  your  uncle’s  chest  and 
under  his  shoulders?” 

“There  was  no  strap  there,”  she  protested,  in  surprise. 

“Well,  a  sash,  then?” 

“There  was  nothing  of  the  sort  around  my  uncle,”  in¬ 
sisted  the  young  woman. 

“That’s  a  lie!”  said  Frank,  but  he  was  wise  enough  to 
say  it  to  himself. 

He  pondered  swiftly  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on : 

“There  seems  nothing  more  for  me  to  do  but  to  take  my 
leave.” 

Bowing  slightly  to  Miss  Randall  and  Dr.  Chertsey,  he 
crossed  the  office. 

But  the  big  chauffeur  now  sprang  before  the  door,  barring 
the  wav. 

v 

“Look-a-here,  young  feller,”  blurted  the  big  fellow,  “you 
have  been  a  little  too  free,  and  now  you  can’t  go  until  the 
others  say  so.  Understand?” 

Frank  halted  close  to  the  big  fellow,  looking  him  stead¬ 
ily  in  the  eyes. 

The  chauffeur  looked  back  at  him  with  the  confidence  in¬ 
spired  by  a  vastly  greater  physique. 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  the  lightning  flashes,  Frank  raised 
one  of  his  feet  and  brought  it  down  with  crushing  force 
on  the  chauffeur’s  nearer  foot. 

At  the  same  instant,  while  holding  the  injured  foot 
pinned  to  the  floor,  Manley  seized  the  fellow’s  collar,  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  violent  jerk  sideways. 

It  was  a  style  of  attack  that  no  man  could  withstand. 

Down  to  the  floor  crashed  the  big  chauffeur,  and  lay 
there,  half  dazed  and  groaning. 

“  He  isn’t  badly  hurt.  He’ll  be  all  right  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,”  declared  Frank.  “Miss  Randall,  I  apologize  for  hav¬ 
ing  to  use  violence  in  your  presence.” 

But  Dr.  Chertsey  had  sprung  forward  to  his  desk,  and 
now  from  one  of  the  drawers  he  snatched  out  a  revolver 

The  rays  of  the  study  lamp  glinted  on  the  nickeled  steel 
tube,  as  the  physician  turned  it  toward  Manlev. 

MDs  Randall,  uttering  a  wild  shriek  of  terror,  sprang 
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forward  as  if  to  wrest  the  weapon  from  the  physician's 

hand. 

Then  as  suddenly  she  drew  back. 

V 

“Young  man,"  said  the  doctor  impressivel}1-,  “your  style 
of  career  here  must  come  to  an  instant  stop.  You  can’t 
come  into  mv  house  and  behave  like  a  ruffian.” 

w 

“That  fellow  tried  to  stop  my  leaving,  or  I  wouldn’t 
have  punished  him,"  retorted  Frank,  indicating  the  chauf¬ 
feur,  who,  still  cursing  under  his  breath,  had  crawled  to 
the  side  of  the  room  and  was  nursing  his  injured  foot. 

“You  have  disputed  my  professional  word,  too,  and  you 
have  badgered  this  estimable  young  lady  with  rude  ques¬ 
tions  and  disbelieving  answers.  Now,  sir,  you  must  stay 
and  give  some  account  of  yourself.  You  can’t  leave  until 
you  have  satisfied  me.” 

“Dr.  Chertsey,”  retorted  Manley,  “you  are  carrying  mat¬ 
ters  a  little  too  far,  just  as  this  big  fellow  tried  to.  For 
your  own  information  I  will  say  that  I  am  never  afraid 
of  firearms  until  they  go  off.  I  am  pretty  well  convinced 
that  you  haven’t  the  sand  needed  to  pull  the  trigger.  For 
that  reason,  your  demonstration  with  that  weapon  is  a 
waste  of  time.  But  unless  you  put  it  down  I  will  show 
you  how  easy  it  is  to  take  the  thing  away  from  you,  at 
the  same  time  slamming  you  down  on  your  back  rather 
hard.  And  with  apologies  to  Miss  Randall,  I  shall  put 
you  on  the  floor  pretty  quickly  if  you  don’t  put  that  re¬ 
volver  away.” 

Flushing,  Chertsey  regarded  our  hero  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  laid  the  pistol  down  on  his  office  table. 

“Yell,  then,”  laughed  the  doctor,  “we  can  talk  with¬ 
out  that.”  N 

“All  I  have  to  say  is  good-night !”  snapped  Manley.  He 
opened  the  door. 

“Miss  Randall,”  he  added,  with  a  bow,  “my  apologies 
once  more.” 

With  that  he  closed  the  door  and  stepped  out  past  the 
auto  cab  and  ipto  the  darkness  beyond. 

Oppressed  with  wonder  as  to  what  grisly  mystery  had 
confronted  him,  Manley  walked  briskly  down  the  driveway 
and  into  the  road. 

Here  a  low  signal  coming  from  the  rear  halted  him. 

And  then  Inow  Sato  joined  him. 

“You  walk  as  if  you  were  trying  to  run,”  laughed  the 
Jap  softly. 

“See  here,  Inow,”  breathed  our  hero,  drawing  the  Jap 
under  the  trees,  “are  you  absolutely  certain — as  certain 
as  j  am — that  that  man  had  been  dead  some  time  when 

we  looked  at  him?” 

“Certain  sure,”  replied  Inow  solemnly. 

Th^n  Frank  hurriedly  related  what  had  taken  place  in 

the  doctor’s  office. 

“1  heard,”  nodded  Sato. 

“  Eavesdropping  ?  ” 

“Ye- :  and  I  was  under  the  window  of  that  other  room, 
vrbera  they  carried  the  man.  But  I  could  not  hear  what 
tf, 0  and  the  woman  said.  They  talked  in  whispers.” 

“We  might  hear  something  now  if  we  went  back,”  sug¬ 
gested  Manley. 


But  at  that  instant  the  door  of  the  doctor's  office  opened 
and  the  woman  and  her  chauffeur  came  out. 

“She’s  leaving,”  whispered  Frank.  “And  the  doctor 
does  not  go  with  them.  So  there’s  nothing  to  be  learned 
by  eavesdropping.” 

They  drew  back  deeper  in  the  shadow  as  the  auto  cab 
whizzed  by  them. 

Then  Sato  looked  our  hero,  inquiring : 

“What  now,  Frank?” 

“Sato,  vou  are  sure  that  the  man  was  not  murdered?” 

“I  am  positive  that  he  died  a  natural  death,”  replied  the 
Jap  earnestly.  “I  would  swear  to  that.” 

“Then  I,  for  one,  will  believe  you,  dear  fellow.  But 
in  that  case,  then  in  this  matter  there  lies  hidden  some¬ 
thing  deeper  than  a  murder  mystery.  What  it  is  we  must 
find  out.” 

“How?”  queried  the. Jap  calmly. 

“We  must  wait  and  see  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  hide 
his  death,”  decided  Manley  quickly.  “Then,  if  such  an 
attempt  is  not  made,  we  must  learn  all  we  can  and  look 
beyond.  Sato,  there  is  some  tremendous  mystery  here — 
and  we  are  going  to  solve  it.” 

“What  you  do  now?” 

“We’ll  go  home  and  wait  for  the  first  news  of  .his  death. 
That  will  point  the  way  to  the  meaning  of  the  mystery. 
Bring  out  your  wheel.  I’ll  pedal  it,  and  you  can  mount 
on  the  step  behind.  .In  an  hour  or  less  we  can  be  home. 
By  morning  we’ll  be  on  the  track  of  the  mystery.” 

Nor  did  Frank’s  instinct  lead  him  astray,  as  later  events 
demonstrated. 

He  had  stumbled  across  the  threshold  of  an  affair  far 
[greater  than  even  his  clear  brain  scented  at  the  outset. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  STARTLING  MOVE. 

“  Good-morning,  Inow !” 

“Good-morning,  Frank.  How  do  you  feel  to-day?” 

“Tired.  I  did  not  sleep  well.” 

Guessing  the  cause  of  Manley’s  restlessness  during  the 
night,  the  Jap  did  not  inquire  about  it. 

Indeed,  he  smiled,  and  then,  when  Frank’s  brain  was 
throbbing  with  the  grim  mystery  of  the  night  before,  little 
Sato  went  on  to  talk  about  football. 

They  had  met  at  the  club’s  field  just  as  the  daylight 
was  comings  these  modern  young  knights  of  brawn  and 
muscle,  training  for  the  mimic  fray  of  the  gridiron. 

It  was  just  like  Sato  to  do  as  he  did — to  say  no  more 
about  the  affair  that  had  taken  all  their  thoughts  the  night 
before.  There  seemed  to  he  no  necessity  for  mentioning 
the  strange  case  of  Major  Randall  and  his  puzzling  niece. 
It  could  wait  until  another  time,  and  sa  Sato  was  already 
moving  toward  the  locker  house,  there  to  get  into  his  foot¬ 
ball  togs. 

Frank  took  the  cue  that  the  matter  could  wait,  and  he, 
too,  went  in  for  football  that  morning  with  all  his  usual 
absorption. 

It  was  individual  work  this  morning,  and  the  most  was 
made  of  more  than  an  hour’s  hard  work  in  that  line,  after 
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which  the  chib’s  members  went  in  for  some  of  the  inevitable 
gymnastics,  and  after  that  followed  the  bath. 

\s  they  walked  from  the  grounds  toward  the  town  Frank 
hooked  one  arm  through  the  Jap’s. 

“Have  you  mentioned  last  night’s  occurrence  to  any 
one?”  asked  Manley. 

“No.” 

“Shall  you?”  9 

“What  need  is  there?”  asked  Sato.  “What  good  would 
>t  do?  Why  talk  until  we  know  what  use  there  is  in 
talking?” 

“I  guess  that’s  mighty  good  philosophy!”  laughed 
Frank.  “Then  you  don't  think  there  was  any  crime  in 
last  night’s  happening?” 

“No  murder,”  corrected  Sato.  “Man  died  natural  death 
— to  that  I  would  swear.” 

“Then  all  that  surprises  us,”  concluded  our  hero,  “is 
that  some  people  are  interested  in  making  it  appear  that 
the  death  took  place  later  than  it  really  did.” 

“That  is  all  that  seems  strange,”  nodded  Sato. 

“But  that’s  enough,  and  it’s  mighty  strange,”  argued 
Frank.  “And  what  can  we  think  of  their  trying  to  use 
violence  on  me?  Even  using  a  weapon?” 

“It  may.be,”  hinted  the  Jap,  “that  they  did  that  only 
because  vour  stubborn  disbelief  angered  them.” 

“Perhaps,”  half-assented  our  hero,  but  he  thought  dif¬ 
ferently. 

However,  Manley  decided  to  adopt  Sato’s  view  as  to  the 
advisability  of  remaining  silent  until  something  further  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  strange  case. 

So  he  went  through  his  schooldav,  trying  to  stifle  the 
wondering  questions  that  sometimes  forced  themselves  into 
his  head. 

After  school  in  the  afternoon  he  all  but  forgot  the  whole 
thing,  for  scrimmage  work  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  Fp  and  At  ’Em  Boys  were  in  such  keen  condition 
that  the  work  went  off  with  bully  snap  and  vim. 

It  seemed  like  being  alive  to  be  out  on  the  gridiron ! 

Why  bother  about  such  grim,  stuffy  matters  a.s  the  un¬ 
explained  death  of  a  stranger. 

But  when,  in  the  early  evening,  Manley  sat  down  with 
his  schoolbooks  to  scan  over  lessons  that  he  had  alrcadv 
mastered  perfectly,  his  brain  traveled  quickly  back  to  the 
business  of  the  night  before. 

Then  the  telephone  bell  jangled  noisily,  and  our  hero 
hurried  to  the  instrument. 

“  Hello  !  Is  that  Frank  Manley?”  hailed  a  voice.  “Yes? 
Well,  this  is  Hr.  Chertsey.  I  want  to  apologize  for  my  very 
strange  behavior  of  last  night.” 

“It  was  strange,”  admitted  Manley. 

“You  have  no  hard  feelings  left,  I  hope?” 

“Not  a  feel !” 

“Manley,  I  would  like  to  explain  this  matter  to  you, 
fully  and  honestly.” 

“Ho  ahead.  I  am  listening.” 

“Oh,  not  over  the  ’phone.” 

“Very  well;  I  am  home  and  shall  not  be  retiring  much 
before  ten  o’clock,  os  my  mother  is  out  this  evening.” 
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“Why  can’t  you  come  over  here  to  my  place?” 

“And  use  up  my  time  on  your  business?”  asked  Frank, 
mockingly. 

“Well,  I  wish  you  would  be  so  kind.  I’m  tied  down  here 
to-night  with  work,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  favor  in 
the  world  if  you  would  come  over  her.  See  here;  I'll  send 
an  auto  car  after  you,  and  you  can  get  here  in  almost  no 
time.  Won’t  you  come,  please?” 

Frank  deliberated  a  few  seconds,  and  then  curiosity  took 
strong  hold  of  him. 

He  wanted  to  see  this  queer  business  through  to  the  end. 

To  be  sure,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
be  stepping  into  a  trap  in  going. 

But  he,  too,  could  spring  a  trap.  Two  could  play  at 
that  game! 

“Please  come!”  insisted  Chertsey. 

“Well,  yes,  I  will  if  you  send  your  car  over  promptly.” 

“I  will,  and  I  thank  you  very  much,  Manley.  lrou 
won't  regret  coming,  I  assure  you.” 

Frank  rang  off,  then  walked-  up  and  down  the  room 
reflecting. 

Then  he  stepped  again  to  the  telephone  and  called  up 
the  house  in  which  Inow  Sato  lodged. 

His  Japanese  chum  was  out,  but  had  gone  only  to  one 
of  the  stores  and  would  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  the  voice 
reassured  our  hero. 

“When  Sato  comes  in  please  tell  him  that  I  am  going 
out  to  Dr.  Chcrtsey’s.  Ask  him  to  follow  and  keep  an  eye 
out  for  anything  that  may  happen,”  was  Frank’s  message. 

He  repeated  it  again,  to  make  sure  that  it  was  under¬ 
stood. 

In  a  very  short  time,  indeed,  the  auto  car  arrived.  The 
chauffeur  must  have  done  some  scorching  along  the  country 
roads. 

This  fellow,  Frank  noticed,  was  a  young,  dark-browed 
fellow,  who  spoke  fairly  good  English,  but  with  a  strong 
Italian  accent. 

The  car  proved  to  be  an  electric  coupe,  such  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  might  use  in  making  his  professional  rounds. 

Stepping  inside,  our  hero  lowered  the  windows  as  the 
cab  rolled  away. 

Once  outside  the  town  limits  the  chauffeur  seemed  bent 
on  showing  the  capabilities  of  the  machine. 

^o  it  did  not  take  long  to  cover  the  eight  miles  or  so, 
and  Frank  found  himself  going  up  th£  well-remembered 
drivewav. 

Dr.  Chertsey,  all  amiability,  met  our  hero  at  the  door, 
shook  hands,  and  then  piloted  him  into  the  same  office. 

“Well,  Manley,”  smiled  the  physician,  after  he  had 
shown  our  hero  to  a  seat  and  had  taken  a  chair  himself. 

I  am  afraid  }’ou  must  have  thought  us  a  lot  of  lunatics 
last  night.” 

“I  thought  your  conduct  rather  strange,”  admitted 
Frank,  reservedly. 

“Well,  it  was.”  assented  Chertsey,  with  an  air  of  candor. 

“Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  make  it  out  that  the  man 
whom  you  called  Major  Randall  died  after  leaving  here?” 

“It  is  a  matter  of  family  history— of  family  trouble. 
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1  might  add,”  replied  the  young  physician.  ‘‘It  is  an 
affair  in  which  you  have  no  interest  You  are  satisfied, 
1  suppose,  that  there  was  no  suspicion  of  murder,  or  other 
strange  death  in  the  matter?” 

“  1  am  satisfied  that  the  man  died  from  natural  causes,” 
replied  Frank. 

“Heart  disease,”  put  in  Chertsey. 

“I  am  even  prepared  to  believe  that” 

“Good!  Then  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  trouble 
with  you,  Manley.  Now,  as  this  is  purely  a  family  mat¬ 
ter,  I  will  not  say  much  more.  *  But  I  will  ask  you  to  be 
gentlemanly  enough  to  give  me  your  word  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  that  will  cast  any  doubt  on  my  statement  of  the  time 
when  death  took  place.” 

“That  is  rather  a  large  request,”  hinted  Manley. 

A  shade  of  anno}Tance — or  it  might  have  been  anger — - 
crossed  the  doctor’s  face. 

“YYu  will  not  lose,  Manley.  For  that  matter — pardon 
me — your  word  would  have  no  weight  against  mine  as  a 
physician.  But  it  might  make  matters  embarrassing.  So 
I  am  willing  to  secure  3rour  silence  by  satisfactory  means.” 

As  Chertsey  spoke  he  pulled  open  a  drawer  of  his  desk, 
and  took  therefrom  a  roll  of  bills,  which  he  held  out  to 
our  hero. 

“Five  hundred  dollars  for  your  trouble  in  keeping  still,” 
he  suggested  smilingly. 

“Put  it  back,”  said  Frank,  also  smiling,  but  with  a  cold 
glint  in  his  eyes. 

“Why — er — what  do  you  mean?” 

“If  there’s  any  reason  for  my  silence — a  reason  that 
will  suffice,  as  between  one  gentleman  and  another — I  can 
help  you.  But  you  can't  buy  me,”  came  the  crisp  answer. 

“But  I — I  can’t  tell  you  the  whole  story,”  stammered 
Chertsey. 

“Y’ou  induced  me  to  come  here  by  a  promise  that  you 
would.” 
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“Then  do  I  understand  that  you  propose  to  make  public 
property  of  what  little  you  know  of  this  matter?” 

“If  I  see  any  good  reason  for  it,  yes,”  announced  Manley. 

“Perhaps  I  could  offer  you  a  little  more - ” 

“Forget  it,”  interrupted  Frarik,  almost  angrily.  “Dr. 
Chertsey,  you  are  not  dealing  fairly  with  me,  and  I  may 
as  well  leave.  If  you  had  shown  me  any  good  reason  I 
might  have  been  able  to  promise  you  my  silence.  But  you 
have  seen  fit  to  insult  me,  and — candidly — I  feel  that  you 
are  not  enough  of  a  man  to  deal  with  me  in  the  only  way 
that  I  can  be  reached.” 

Chertsey  did  not  look  angry  at  this.  Instead  an  anxious 
look  crossed  his  face,  and  he  responded  gently : 

“Manlev,  I  guess  I  have  been  too  timid  in  dealing  with 
one  of  vour  character  and  principle.  I  now  feel/  sure  that 
I  can  trust  mvself  to  your  honor  and  manliness,  and  I 
am  going  to  throw  my.se]  f  on  your  mercy.  But  wait  a  few 
momenta,  until  I  have  decided  just  how  to  begin  the  story.” 

“If  it  is  the  truth - ” 

“It  will  be!  But  give  me  a  little  time.  I  need  more 
thought  than  you  can  imagine.” 


Chertsey  got  up  and  strolled  about  the  room,  thinking 
deeply. 

He  paused  presently  before  a  rack  of  bottles  containing 
chemicals. 

“Interested  in  the  new  discoveries  about  liquid  oxygen?” 
asked  the  physician  carelessty,  as  he  turned  around. 

“Haven’t  heard  of  them?”  answered  Frank. 

“Quite  a  fad  of  mine,”  continued  the  doctor.  “My  own 
belief  is,  though,  that  the  stuff  is  really  not  oxygen  exactly, 
but  a  solution  of  ozone.  Here  is  some  of  the  stuff  that 
I  have  been  experimenting  with.” 

Taking  a  bottle  from  a  rack,  he  poured  some  liquid  into 
a  test  tube. 

“Sniff  that,”  he  suggested,  holding  the  tube  to  Manley. 
“See  if  the  odor  doesn’t  suggest  ozone.” 

It  did  not.  It  was  a  sharp,  acrid  smell  of  great  pungency 
that  assailed  our  hero’s  nostrils. 

Devilish  stuff  it  was,  too,  for  at  the  first  whiff  of  the 
fumes  our  hero  felt  his  knees  trembling  under  him. 

He  had  risen,  but  now  he  sank  to  the  floor,  unable  to 
hold  himself  up. 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  only  a  faint  gasp  came  forth. 

He  seemed  in  the  potent  grip  of  paralysis. 

Yet  Manley’s  brain. was  not  assailed.  He  knew  all  that 
was  passing — realized  to  the  full  the  horrible  possibilities 
of  his  being  hopelessly  in  the  power  of  such  an  unscrup¬ 
ulous  rascal  as  he  now  believed  Chertsey  to  be. 

“Now  I  guess  we  can  come  to  a  better  understanding,” 
laughed  the  young  doctor  softly.  “If  we  can’t  it  won't 
really  matter.” 

He  picked  up  the  helpless  athlete  and  bore  him  through 
the  next  room  to  a  third  one  beyond — the  one  where  the 
remains  of  Major  Randall  had  been  carried  the  night 
before. 

“Now,  this  is  what  I  call  cosy,”  murmured  the  jubilant 
enemy,  as  he  laid  the  young  athlete  on  a  sofa.  “I  can 
do  as  I  please  with  you  now.  Should  you  insist  on  talk¬ 
ing,  why,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  remove  your  tongue. 
Surgery  provides  several  other  interesting  operations.  So, 
Manley,  you  will  either  have  to  come  to  my  way  of  thinking 
or  submit  to  being  maimed.  And  I  shan’t  take  your  bare 
word,  either.  Before  you  leave  here  I  shall  force  you  to 
sign  a  statement,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  to  the  effect 
that  you  have  tried  to  blackmail  me  with  a  story  that  is 
wholly  untrue.  Then,  if  you  ever  get  indiscreet  enough 
to  talk  I  can  hold  the  whip-lash  over  you,  even  sending 
you  to  prison  for  perjury!  For  you  would  have  to  tell 
your  story  in  court.  And  now  I  am  going  to  leave  you 
here  to  think  things  over.  Though  your  muscles,  even  to 
those  of  your  tongue,  are  palsied,  your  brain  is  clear  enough 
to  do  all  the  thinking  that  is  expected  of  you.” 

There  was  a  gleam  of  fiendishness  in  Chertsey’s  eves 
as  he  took  one  last  mocking  look  at  his  victim  and  then 
strolled  slowly  back  into  his  office. 

There  was  a  strong  light  in  the  doctor’s  office,  but  none 
in  the  other  two  rooms. 

The  doors  between  being  open,  Frank  could  see  Ohortsev 
as  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk. 
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Chuckling,  Chertsey  placed  his  feet  on  the  desk,  lit  a 
cigar  and  leaned  back,  as  if  to  pleasant  thoughts. 

“And,  bv  jove,”  muttered  Frank,  “the  rascal  has  got 
me!  In  my  helpless  state  he  can  take  his  butcher’s  tools 
and  maim  me  in  any  way  that  he  pleases.  I  could  never 
prove  that  he  was  the  one  who  did  it.  There  would  be 
only  my  word.  And  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  this  is  to 
sign  a  statement  that  will  stop  me  from  speaking  in  the 
future.  Frank  Manley,  you  big,  stupid  fellow,  you’ve  been 
cleverly  outwitted.  You’ve  got  to  give  in !” 

Apparently  Chertsey  believed  the  same  thing,  for  he 
appeared  in  no  hurry  to  make  the  next  move.  He  smoked 
on,  every  now  and  then  breaking  into  a  low  chuckle.” 

“I’ve  just  one  hope  in  the  world,”  quivered  Manley.  “If 
Sato  got  home  early  and  has  acted  on  my  message  he  may 
be  within  reach.” 

At  that  instant  the  young  athlete’s  brain  felt  a  shock 

of  joy. 

For  there  were  voices  at  the  outer  door,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  Italian  could  be  heard  speaking  in  words  of  denial. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  push,  and  then  the  office  door 
flew  open  just  as  Chertsey  leaped  to  his  feet. 

Inow  Sato  stepped  into  the  office. 

Chertsey  greeted  him  with  some  surprise,  but  with  his 
professional  smile. 

“You  wanted  to  see  me?”  he  inquired. 

“If  you  are  Dr.  Chertsey,  yes,”  replied  Sato  decisively. 
“Tut  I  came  here  especially  to  see  my  friend,  Frank 
Manley.” 

“Oh,  you’re  a  friend  of  his?” 

“Where  is  he,  please?”  asked  Sato,  politely,  but  with  a 
note  of  sternness  in  his  voice. 

“He  has  just  stepped  upstairs  for  a  minute,”  lied  the 
doctor,  easily.  “He  will  be  down  right  away.” 

How  desperately  Manley  tried  to  make  a  move,  a  sound, 
that  would  call  the  Jap’s  attention  ! 

But  the  paralysis  of  his  body  held  him  in  a  helpless 
thrall. 

And  it  was»so  dark  in  the  room  where  Manley  lay  that, 
even  had  Sato  looked  in  that  direction  he  would  not  have 
seen  the  friend  he  sought. 

“I  hope  you  are  telling  me  the  truth?”  asked  Sato, 
smiling. 

“Oh,  yes;  I’ll  call  your  friend  if  you  wish.  But  he’ll 
be  down  right  away.  How  did  you  know  he  was  here  ?” 

“I  followed  him  here  last  night.  To-night  I  got  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  he  was  coming  out  here,  so  I  followed  again.” 

“Then  you  know  of  last  night’s  happenings?” 

“Yes.” 

“Manley  and  I  have  been  talking  it  over.  I’ve  explained 
it  to  his  satisfaction.  By  the  way.tas  you  are  a  Japanese, 
you  will  be  interested  in  one  of  my  experiments.  While 
we  are  waiting  for  vour  friend,  tell  me  if  the  Japanese  nose 
recognizes  this  scent?” 

Horror  was  mirrored  in  helpless  Frank  Manley’s  eyes 
as  he  sow  Chertsey  pour  some  of  the  same  stuff  in  a  test 
tube  and  hand  it  to  the  Jap. 


“What  is  it?”  queried  Sato  innocently  as  he  took  the 
tube. 

“See  if  your  nose  can  answer.” 

Sato  lifted  the  tube  toward  his  nostrils. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  “LADY”  TAKES  A  HAND. 

In  that  awful  moment  Frank  Manley  made  a  supreme 
effort. 

His  brain  still  clear,  he  summoned  every  bit  of  his  will 
power  in  one  mighty  effort  to  scream  out. 

Only  the  faintest  kind  of  a  gasp  came  from  his  lips  as 
he  saw  Inow  Sato  take  the  tube  in  which  disaster  lurked. 

But  instantly  Manley  made  another  effort. 

A  sound — it  was  faint  enough — came  this  time. 

In  the  intense  stillness  some  suspicion  of  the  sound 
struck  the  Jap. 

“What  was  that  noise?”  demanded  Sato  quickly,  hold¬ 
ing  the  tube  away  from  him. 

“Mice,  probably,”  replied  Chertsey,  lying  easily.  “But 
you  haven’t  told  me  what  that  stuff  smells  like.” 

Sato  looked  straight  into  the  other’s  eyes. 

Then,  with  contemptuous  deliberateness,  Sato  tossed  the 
tube  and  its  contents  into  a  cuspidor. 

With  a  calmness  that  spoke  no  fear  of  the  physician, 
Inow  turned  and  started  toward  the  next  room. 

'  “Here!”  cried  Chertsey  sharply.  “You  mustn’t  go  in 
there!” 

He  sprang  forward  with  the  feverish  activity  of  the 
panther. 

“  “Mustn’t’  is  no  word  to  use  to  a  Japanese,”  replied 
Inow  coolly. 

They  came  together,  but  Sato  quietly  jabbed  the  points 
of  two  fingers  into  the  fellow’s  solar  plexus. 

It  was  a  simple  trick,  yet  it  sufficed. 

Chertsey  went  down  in  a  heap,  while  Sato,  as  unruffled 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  continued  his  tour  of  in¬ 
spection. 

And  so  in  the  dark  room  he  came  upon  Manley. 

“So !”  muttered  the  little  Jap,  with  a  hissing  indrawing 
of  his  breath. 

But,  though  the  doctor  lay  on  the  floor  as  if  in  a  swoon, 
his  Italian  darted  into  the  room. 

Sato  saw  him,  and  bounded  away  from  our  hero. 

The  Italian,  after  a  glance  at  his  employer,  whipped 
out  a  revolver. 

But  Sato  had  slammed  the  door  shut  and  locked  it. 

“Don’t  try  to  come  in  here!”  warned  the  Jap.  “If  von 
do  it  will  cost  your  life!” 

In  reply  came  a  shot,  and  a  bullet  cut  through  a  panel 

of  the  door. 

It  passed  rather  close  to  Inow,  but  the  little  brown  chap 
minded  that  not  at  all. 

Slipping  the  catch  of  the  nearest  window,  he  waited 
for  another  shot. 

It  came,  and  under  cover  of  the  echoes  of  the  report 
Sato  slipped  up  the  window  sash. 
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Then,  l'.ke  a  flash,  he  picked  up  our  hero,  thrust  his  inert 
body  through  the  window-opening  and  dropped  it  to  the 
ground. 

In  another  twinkling  Inow  Sato  was  through  the  window, 
had  the  burden  of  Manley's  weight  on  his  capable  young 
back,  and  was  traveling  swiftly  through  the  darkness. 

Behind  came  the  crash  as  of  a  door  being  forced  in.  But 
Sato  smiled  and  did  not  even  try  to  increase  his  pace. 

It  was  dark,  and  the  shelter  of  the  trees  was  close  at 
hand. 

After  going  far  enough  under  the  trees  Sato  deposited  his 
burden  gently. 

Then  smiling,  but  without  a  word,  he  began  to  employ 
that  mysterious  science  of  the  jiu-jitsu  men  that  is  known 
as  “kuatsu,”  or  the  restoration  of  life. 

Y  ith  the  heel  of  his  hand  he  struck  Manley  sharply 
twice  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Our  hero’s  heart  began  to  beat  more  strongly;  his  chest 
expanded  with  the  inrush  of  air  that  the  blows  provoked. 

Twice  more  Sato  struck  the  same  blow. 

“Thanks,”  muttered  our  hero  faintly. 

“  Oh,  you  soon  will  be  all  right,”  laughed  the  Jap. 

He  raised  Manley  to  a  sitting  position,  and  rotated  first 
one  arm  and  then  the  other,  holding  the  arm  sideways  and 
twisting  it  forward  and  backward,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
twist  it  off. 

So  Manley’s  breath  came  to  him  and  his  strength  slowly 
reappeared. 

“I'll  be  all  right  soon,  old  fellow,”  Frank  managed  to 
articulate. 

“Don’t  talk;  just  keep  on  breathing,”  ordered  Sato. 

Then,  after  awhile,  he  got  our  hero  up  and  began  to  walk 
him  slowly  along  under  the  trees. 

There  were  no  sounds  of  pursuit  from  Chertsey’s  house. 

It  looked  as  if  the  rascals  there  realized  the  uselessness 
of  a  blind  chase  in  the  dark.. 

J 

By  degrees  Sato  encouraged  Manley  to  talk,  and' then  the 
story  of  the  evening’s  queer  doings  came  out. 

“I  thought  it  better  to  go  in,”  supplied  the  Jap.  “I 
was  suspicious  of  that  man.  I  was  afraid  he  might  even 
try  to  kill  you.” 

“I’m  mighty  glad  you  did  go  in,”  came  grimly  from 
our  hero.  “And  I  shan’t  risk  a  trap  like  that  again.  Sato, 
there  is  some  mighty  serious  villainy  in  that  case,  or  those 
people  wouldn’t  go  to  such  extremes  of  violence.” 

“We  shall  know  soon  maybe,”  was  the  Jap’s  vague  an¬ 
swer.  “But  you  feel  strong  enough  now  so  I  can  leave  you 
for  a  few  moments?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Try  to  walk  about  while  I  am  gone.” 

It  was  not  long  ere  Sato  returned  with  his  bicycle. 

Then  they  walked  down  the  road  together,  the  Jap 
trundling  his  wheel. 

But  after  going  a  half  mile  on  foot  Manley  found  that 
his  strength  had  returned. 

He  therefore  mounted  and  rode,  with  Sato  standing  on 

the  step  behind.  4 


When  they  reached  Woodstock  Frank  took  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  course. 

lie  and  Sato  went  direct  to  the  police  station,  and  there 
they  reviewed  the  whole  affair  to  surprised  Chief  Griscomb. 

“Whew!  There  must  be  something  big  in  this!”  mut¬ 
tered  the  chief. 

“What  do  you  make  of  it?”  queried  Frank. 

“I  don’t  know.  But  this  I  do  know — I  shall  set  the 
authorities  on  the  track  of  an  autopsy.” 

“That  do  no  good,”  put  in  Sato  gravely.  “Man  died 
from  natural  causes.” 

“We’ll  have  the  autopsy,  anyway,”  retorted  the  chief 
doughtily.  “And  now  you  youngsters  go  home  for  your 
night’s  rest,  and  take  mighty  good  care  to  have  no  more 
adventures.” 

Good  advice,  but  how  useless!  One  may  not  seek  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  yet  they  may  crowd  one  another  in  swift 
succession. 

Manley  reached  home  before  his  mother’s  return. 

She  had  gone  over  to  make  a  call  on  the  Jackson  family, 
and  returned  in  one  of  the  Jackson  carriages. 

But  Frank  said  nothing  of  the  evening’s  doings  as  he 
came  to  the  gate  to'  meet  her.  It  would  only  worry  the 
dear  soul. 

“That  was  good  advice  Mr.  Griscomb  gave  us  last  night,” 
said  Sato,  when  the  two  met  at  the  athletic  field  the  next 
morning.  “We  will  do  nothing,  say  nothing,  until  he  looks 
into  the  matter.” 

But  fate,  apparently,  willed  it  otherwise. 

For  when  they  were  dressing  in  the  locker  room,  after 
the  morning’s  work,  a  note  that  had  been  left  by  a  boy 

was  handed  to  Manlev. 

* 

It  was  brief  enough,  and  read : 

“Those  who  have  tried  to  serve  me  seem  hent  on  utter 
bungling.  Meet  me  at  once,  and  alone,  at  the  willows  on 
the  Bradford  road.  In  heaven’s  name,  don’t  fail  me! 
This  appeal  comes  from  a  woman  in  agony !  I  must  see 
you.  I  will  explain.  Come  to  me,  and  avert  a  tragedy! 

“E.  R.” 

“  ‘E.  R.’  might  stand  for  Elsie  Randall.  Probably  it 
does,”  thought  Frank,  with  a  queer  smile,  as  he  went  on 
dressing. 

But  outside  he  caught  hold  of  Sato  and  showed  him  the 
note. 

“Go,”  advised  the  Jap  briefly. 

“No  trap  this  time,”  clicked  Frank. 

“No;  I  will  be  there  ahead,  of  you,”  promised  Sato. 
“You  won’t  see  me,  though,  unless  you  need  me.” 

“And  others  will  be  there,  too.”  went  on  Manley.  “It 
won’t  do  any  harm  to  have  a  good  little  crowd  at  hand,  for 
Randall,  Chertsey  &  Company  have  their  strenuous  mo¬ 
ments.” 

Raising  his  voice,  our  hero  called  out: 

“Hal,  Joe  and  Jackets,  come  here,  please.” 

All  were  chums,  but  good  old  Hal  Spofford  was  our  hero’s 
oldest  and  closest  friend. 
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Hal  was  lieutenant  of  the  club,  but  one  would  never 
suspect  it  when  Mauley  was  around.  lie  was  quiet  and 
unobtrusive,  always  staunch,  and  content  to  efface  himself 
in  his  chum. 

Joe  Prescott  was  the  hottest-headed  fellow  in  the  club, 
impetuous  and  a  quick  and  hard  hitter  under  impulse,  but 
as  true  as  steel. 

Jack  Winston  was  only  fourteen,  but  he  was  Manley’s 
especial  protege  in  training,  and  already  one  of  the  crack 
athletes  of  the  club. 

“Fellows,”  said  Frank  quickly,  “I’ve  got  a  little  meet¬ 
ing  that  Sato  knows  all  about.  It  may  be  a  trap.  Sato 
will  take  you  off  on  the  run  and  hide  you  within  plain 
view  of  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  don’t  believe  there  will 
be  any  trouble - ” 

“Pshaw!”  broke  in  Joe  disgustedly. 

“If  there  is  we’ll  try  to  be  handy!”  grinned  Hal. 

Jackets  said  nothing,  but  ran  his  left  hand  down  thought¬ 
fully  over  the  muscles  of  his  right  arm. 

“Come  on,”  said  Sato. 

He  was  soon  out  of  sight  with  his  little  following. 

Frank  walked  briskly  along,  quite  satisfied  that  his  young 
henchmen  would  be  there  in  season. 

As  he  neared  the  willows  Frank  scanned  the  road  for 
a  glimpse  of  the  writer  of  the  note,  but  he  saw  no  one. 

He  reached  the  willows,  halted  beneath  them,  and  won¬ 
dered  whether  the  whole  thing  was  a  ruse. 

But  his  mind  was  soon  disabused,  for  a  rustling  in  the 
woods  behind  him  caused  him  to  turn.  He  saw  Elsie  Ran¬ 
dall,  as  she  had  called  herself,  stepping  smartly  toward 
him. 

What  a  wonderfully  pretty  girl  she  was !  Our  hero  was 
not  enough  versed  in  woman’s  ways  to  realize  that  she  had 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  making  herself  unusually  at¬ 
tractive  for  this  very  meeting. 

As  Manley  lifted  his  hat,  but  stood  still,  she  came  to¬ 
ward  him  impulsively,  holding  out  her  hand. 

“So  good  of  you,  Mr.  Manley!”  she  cried.  “And  I  am 
happy  now,  for  as  1  look  into  your  eyes  I  realize  that  a 
distracted  young  woman  is  going  to  find  a  friend  in  you — 
you,  the  only  one  who  stands  in  the  way  of  her  happiness.” 

“Indeed!  I  seem  to  be  a  very  important  person,”  said 
Frank,  rather  grimly. 

She  shot  a  swift  look  of  scrutiny  at  his  face. 

“Mr.  Manley,”  she  went  on,  eagerly,  anxiously,  “I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  served  by  zealous  but  very  erratic 
friends.” 

“Meaning  Chertsey?”  voiced  our  hero,  still  more  grimly. 

“He  is  a  dear  fellow  at  heart,  but - ” 

“He  has  erratic  moments,”  suggested  Frank. 

Miss  Randall's  Voice  fell  to  a  whisper  as  she  replied : 

“Like  too  many  other  physicians,  he  is  a  morphine-user. 
His  head,  therefore,  is  not  always  clear.  Dr.  Chertsey  is 
very  anxious  to  serve  me,  but  I  fear  he  has  nearly  ruined 
mv  hopes.  That  is  why  I  am  appealing  to  you  myself.” 

“I  suppose  you  want  the  same  thing  as  he  did — my 
promise  to  say  nothing?”  asked  Frank. 


Elsie  Randall  met  his  searching  look  with  a  flash  of 
candor  in  her  e}’es. 

“That  is  just  what  I  want,  Mr.  Manley.  And  it  is  such 
a  simple  thing  to  give !  Shall  I  4ell  you  what  your  silence 
means  to  me  ?  The  undisputed  possession  of  a  fortune  of 
a  million  dollars  and  more!” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

STANDING  ON  THE  BRINK  OF  DEATH. 

Frank  Manley  was  fairly  staggered. 

For  he  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  this  very  pretty 
girl  was  telling  him  the  truth. 

There  were  great  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  faced  him 
pleadingly,  and  that  had  its  effect,  for  all  noble  natures  are 
touched  by  the  tears  of  desperate  appeal. 

“How  can  it  possibly  affect  you  to  any  such  extent  as 
that?”  asked  our  hero. 

“I  am  going  to  remedy  Dr.  Chertsey’s  mistakes  by  tell¬ 
ing  you  the  whole  truth.  Mr.  Manley,  will  you  first  tell 
me,  though,  how  much  your  Japanese  friend  knows  of  this 
affair?” 

“He  saw  your  uncle’s  remains  while  you  were  up  in  that 
roadside  hotel,”  replied  Frank  truthfully. 

“Does  he,  too,  know  that  my  uncle  was  dead  at  that 
time?” 

“Yes,  for  he  is  a  close  student  of  the  human  body.  He 
pronounced  your  uncle  to  have  been  dead  at  least  two 
hours.” 

Elsie  Randall  gave  a  gasp  of  dismay. 

“Then  there  are  two  of  you' who  could  swear  to  that?” 
she  cried,  looking  about  her  fearfully,  as  if  she  dreaded 
some  one  overhearing. 

“Yes,”  nodded  Frank. 

“Then  let  me  show  you  how  desperate  my  case  is,  Mr. 
Manley,  and  I  know  you  will  be  my  friend.  Herp,  then, 
is  the  storv,  and  a  truthful  one : 

“My  aunt  had  been  ill.  My  uncle  had  been  away  on  a 
business  matter.  He  and  I  met.  He  got  a  message  that 
his  wife,  my  aunt,  was  dying. 

“  There  was  no  train  that  would  get  him  home  as  quickly 
as  he  could  go  in  an  automobile.  He  decided  to  travel 
by  the  latter  means. 

“My  uncle  was  subject  to  heart,  disease.  The  bad  news 
from  home  made  him  so  ill  that  he  begged  me  to  travel 
with  him.  Soon  after  we  had  started  my  uncle  died  from 
the  shock  of  the  bad  news. 

“Then  1  was  in  a  fearful  quandary.  It  was  absolutely 
vital  to  me  to  show  that  my  uncle  lived  longer  than  my 
aunt  did.  I  telephoned  ahead  to  my  brother  Frank  to 
meet  me  at  the  corner  where  you  got  into  the  cab.  When 
you  got  in,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  I  believed  you  at 
first  to  be  my  brother. 

“I  had  secured  my  uncle  to  the  front  seat  by  a  strap 
or  cord,  I  forget  which.  It  was  necessary  to  let  the  chauf¬ 
feur  know,  but  I  found  him  a  fellow  whom  I  could  bribe. 

“We  traveled  slowly,  and  frequently  I  got  out  and  tele¬ 
phoned  for  news  of  my  aunt's  condition.  While  at  the 
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hotel  into  which  I  asked  you  to  follow  me  I  received  word 

% 

that  my  aunt  had  just  died.  Then  I  made  at  once  for 
Dr.  Chertsev,  who  I  knew  would  declare  that  my  uncle  died 
in  his  house.” 

“But  why  was  it  so  necessary,”  demanded  Frank,  “that 
your  uncle  should  appear  to  live  longer  than  your  aunt?” 

“On  account  of  the  will,”  replied  Elsie  Randall,  looking 
into  his  eyes  as  candidly  as  ever.  “I  was  a  favorite  with 
my  uncle  ;  my  brother  was  not.  My  aunt  disliked  me. 
My  uncle's  will  left  his  entire  estate  to  his  wife  if  she 
survived  him;  to  me  if  he  survived  her.  My  aunt’s  will 
left  everything  to  relatives  on  her  own  side  of  the  famil}^. 
Now,  Mr.  Manley*  do  you  understand  my  desperate  plight? 
Do  vou  realize  how  I  need  your  silence?” 

“I  think  I  do,”  replied  Frank.  “If  it  is  proved  that 
your  uncle  passed  away  first,  all  his  estate,  through  the 
aunt  who  survived  him  by  an  hour  or  two,  will  go  to  her 
relatives.  If  we  allow  Dr.  Chertsey  to  prove  that  your 
uncle  outlived  }*our  aunt,  then  the  estate  is  yours.  But 
won’t  your  aunt’s  relatives  make  a  hot  contest?” 

“How  can  they?”  demanded  Elsie.  “If  it  is  proved  that 
my  uncle  outlived  my  aunt,  her  relatives  can’t  contest  his 
will.  They  are  not  natural  heirs  of  his.  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  ?” 

“lTes,  I  do,”  nodded  Frank. 

“And  you'll  he  my  friend,  won’t  you,  dear  Mr.  Manley?” 

She  had  seized  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  was  looking 
up  into  his  eyes  with  the  sweetest  appeal. 

“You  won’t  condemn  me  to  beggary,  when  simply  your 
silence  can  make  me  a  rich  princess  in  my  own  right?” 

“But  my  friend  ?”  hinted  Frank. 

“If  he  is  your  friend  }rou  can  persuade  him  to  silence. 
And,  if  money  can  reach  him,  why,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  that.” 

“Money  won’t  reach  either  of  us,”  negatived  Frank, 
shaking  his  head. 

“Why,  as  for  you,  you  splendid  prince  among  boys,” 
she  cried,  gazing  up  at  the  boy  "with  a  woman’s  light  in 
her  eyes  that  baffled  him,  “may  I  hope  to  offer  a  greater 
reward  to  you?  WTould  it  be  a  greater  reward,  I  wonder?” 

“What?”  asked  Manley,  simply.  He  had  forgotten  that 
she  still  held  his  hands. 

“Mr.  Manley,  I  am  only  nineteen.  You  are  that  age, 
or  nearly.” 

“  Sev- - ” 

“No  matter!  WTiy  not  you  for  my  prince?  Help  me 
by  vour  silence  to  win  this  fortune,  and  I  will  crown  you 
my  prince!  You  shall  be  my  husband  and  we  will  share 
that  royal  fortune  together!” 

With  a  coaxing  cry  she  suddenly  released  his  hands 
and  threw  both  arms  around  his  neck. 

Springing  up  on  tip-toe  she  offered  him  her  lips  to  kiss. 

But  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  close  at  hand  roused 
Manley. 

He  pulled  hi.s  head  away,  unclasped  her  hands,  and  looked 

around. 

Could  matters  have  been  worse? 

A  bor-y,  walking,  drew  a  trap.  In  it  John  Dunstan  held 


the  reins,  while  at  his  side,  her  face  full  of  scornful  dis¬ 
gust,  sat  Frank's  own  sweetheart,  Kitty  Dunstan ! 

Like  a  flash  Frank  wheeled  and  raised  his  hat,  but  Kitty 
looked  straight  ahead,  while  her  father,  bringing  down  the 
whip  over  the  horse’s  back, 'sped  them  on  their  way. 

Elsie  Randall,  realizing  only  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
meaning  of  the  scene,  turned  very  rosy. 

“Oh,  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  indiscreet !”  she  cried. 

“A  trifle!”  Frank  assented  grimly,  as  he  pulled  himself 
together.  “Now,  Miss  Randall,  I  regret  that  I  must  reply 
that  your  inducement  will  not  avail  with  me.” 

“And  are  you  going  to  beggar  me?”  she  cried  frenziedlv. 

“I  have  not  vet  decided,  Miss  Randall,  what  I  shall  do. 
Y"our  persuasions  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
that  decision.  I  must  think  before  I  act.  I  understand 
your  position.  I  shall  investigate — and  very  thoroughly, 
too.  If  I  find  that  I  can  honestly  remain  silent  I  will  do  so. 
But  if  I  decide,  as  I  am  afraid  I  shall  do,  that  my  silence 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  fraud,  then — well,  you  can 
guess  what  I  mean.” 

“You  can’t  mean  it — oh,  you  can’t  mean  it!”  she  cried 
beseechingly. 

“Miss  Randall,  I  must  say  good-morning  now.  Believe 
me,  I  shall  do  whatever  seems  honorable.” 

Lifting  his  hat,  he  turned  and  walked  briskly  away. 

With  a  smothered,  entreating  cry,  she  ran  after  him. 

In  order  to  save  what 'threatened  to  be  an  embarrassing 
position,  Frank  had  recourse  to  a  simple  expedient.  He 
broke  into  a  sprint  that  soon  caused  the  tearful  young 
woman  to  abandon  the  chase. 

At  home,  Frank’s  first  effort  was  to  reach  Miss  Dunstan 
on  the  telephone. 

Failing,  he  breakfasted  wretchedly,  and  again  tried  the 
’phone.  But  the  same  word  came — that  Miss  Dunstan  was 
not  at  home. 

So  Frank  plodded  on,  reaching  the  academy  late. 

His  friends  were  in  their  seats.  Sato  gave  him  a  smiling 
nod,  which  conveyed  the  fact  that  his  friends  had  carried 
out  their  part  of  the  morning’s  work. 

Thrice  during  the  noon  hour  Frank  called  up  the  Dun¬ 
stan  house  on  the  ’phone.  The  third  time  he  was  informed, 
rather  sharply,  that  Miss  Dunstan  was  not  expected  at  home 
that  day. 

“I’m  in  for  it,”  reflected  the  young  athlete  grimly. 
“Well,  who  can  blame  Kit?  That  scene  will  take  a  whole 
dictionary  full  of  explaining.” 

Yret  no  trace  of  any  of  his  worries  showed  in  his  face 
or  manner  when  Manley  took  command  of  the  Up  and 
At  ’Em  Boys  on  the  gridiron  that  afternoon. 

In  fact,  he  taught  them  mote  of  scrimmaging  than  he 
had  ever  been  able  to  do  before. 

But  the  instant  that  the  afternoon’s  work  was  over  Man- 
*  ley’s  mind  was  again  busy  with  its  own  problems.  i 

He  asked  Sato  to.  come  down  t«  the  house  with  him  that 
they  might  talk  the  Randall  matter  over. 

On  the  street  the  two  chums  exchanged  hardly  a  word. 

At  the  house  they  went  directly  to  Manley’s  room,  but 
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hardly  had  they  got  inside  when  Mrs.  Manley  appeared 
in  the  doorway  with  a  pair  of  shoes  in  her  hand. 

“ Frank,”  she  began,  “Eve  struck  a  new  economy  to-day. 
There  is  a  tramp  cobbler  who  is  going  to  come  around  to 
mend  shoes.  lie  heeled  and  tapped  this  old  pair  of  yours 
for  a  quarter.  Well  done,  isn’t  it?” 

Frank  took  the  shoes  and  looked  them  over. 

“He  was  a  real  nice,  polite  Italian,”  Frank’s  mother 
went  on. 

“What  did  he  look  like?”  inquired  Frank. 

Mrs.  Manley  gave  a  description  that  caused  both  the  boys 
to  start  curiously.  But  Mrs.  Manley  did  not  notice  that. 

“I’ll  try  the  shoes  on,  by  and  bye,  mother,”  said  Frank 
quietly,  and  she  left  the  room. 

The  instant  she  had  closed  the  door  Frank  seized  one 
of  the  shoes  and  Sato  the  other. 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  anything  queer  about  this  one,”  said 
Manley. 

“Nor  I,”  rejoined  Sato. 

“But  this  heel  does  seem  just  a  little  out,”  mused  Frank, 
thoughtfully.  “And  the  lifts  are  a  trifle  loose,  too.” 

Still  with  a  thoughtful  air,  our  hero  took  out  a  pocket- 
knife  and  carefully  pried  away  the  lifts. 

Then  he  shot  a  staggered  look  at  Sato,  who  returned  it. 

For  in  the  hollow  of  the  heel  was  a  little  device  con¬ 
taining  a  percussion  cap,  so  adjusted  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  and  the  jar  of  brisk  walking  would  explode  the  cap 
into  a  mass  of  what  both  boys  recognized  to  be  nitro¬ 
glycerine. 

There  was  a  queer,  ghastly  look  in  Frank  Manley’s  blue 
eyes.  The  lines  of  his  mouth  were  drawn  sharply. 

“One  walk — even  as  far  as  the  street — and  where  would 
Brother  Manley  have  been?”  quoth  the  young  athlete, 
huskily. 

“Excuse  me,”  broke  in  Sato.  “I  have  thought  of  some¬ 
thing.” 

He  left  the  room  quickty,  while  Frank  Manley  lay  back 
in  his  chair,  staring  with  intense  seriousness  out  of  the 
window. 

After  a  little  Sato  was  back  in  the  room. 

“I  thought  so,”  smiled  the  Jap. 

“What?” 

“Same  Italian  at  my  lodgings.” 

“Fixed  a  pair  of  your  shoes?” 

“Yes;  got  them  from  landlady  by  saying  he  wanted 
smallest  pair  of  men’s  shoes  to  show  how  dainty  a  job  he 
could  do.” 

“Chertsey’s  Italian!”  flashed  Frank. 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

Both  youngsters  were  strangely  silent  for  some  moments. 

It  was  only  by  the  merest  chance  that  they  had  stepped 
off  in  time  from  the  brink  of  death. 

Such  devilish  ingenuity  as  this  fairly  staggered  them. 

“We  have  some  clever  enemies,”  said  Sato,  at  last,  with 
the  oddest,  smile  in  the  world. 

“No  matter!”  grated  FVank.  rising.  “We  escaped  this 
time,  and  we  may  the  next.  But  where  on  earth  will  their 
ingenuity  stop?”  * 


After  another  silence  Frank  went  on: 

“Remember,  not  a  word  of  this!  If  it  should  reach  my 
mother’s  ears  she  would  be  frantic  with  fright.” 

Then  the  two  young  men  sat  down  to  consider  the  whole 
whirling,  bewildering  problem. 

They  had  good  reason  to  feel  that  as  yet  they  were  only  at 
the  threshold  of  a  drama  that  promised  to  turn  to  tragedy ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TRAINING  HOUR. 

Tr-r-r-r-r-rt !  Tr-r-r-r-r-rt ! 

After  thirty  minutes  of  hard  morning  work  at  scrim¬ 
maging  the  whistle  trilled  for  the  heated  players  to  stop. 

“Rest  five  minutes,”  called  Manley’s  strong  voice.  “Then 
for  the  training  hour.” 

It  had  come  to  be  the  unwritten ’rule  in  the  club,  now 
that  gymnastics  were  so  thoroughly  understood,  to  have 
instruction  in  new  training  work  but  once  a  week. 

It  was  Saturday  morning,  when  there  was  an  abundance 
of  time  for  anything  new. 

During  the  rest  and  cool-off  the  youngsters  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  kick  off  the  cumbersome  portions  of  football 
toggery. 

Presently  Frank  faced  the  fellows  with  this  challenge: 

“Where’s  the  home-made  boy  to-day?” 

Blank  faces  greeted  him. 

“Last  week,”  Frank  went  on,  vigorously,  “Si  Prentiss 
brought  us  in  his  idea  for  a  home-made  punching-bag,  in* 
which  only  a  cord,  a  little  cloth,  and  a  few  pounds  of  sand 
are  needed.  At  that  time  I  asked  vou  all  to  get  vour  wits 
at  work  on  other  ideas  for  home-made  gymnasium  ap¬ 
paratus. 

“Now,  several  of  you  fellows  already  have  punching- 
bags  along  the  lines  devised  by  Si.  It  looks  as  if  you  are 
all  willing  enough  to  take  another  fellow’s  idea,  but  are 
too  indolent  to  put  any  ideas  of  your  own  in  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  Is  that  just  honest  ?” 

Manley’s  voice  was  ju$t  mildly  scathing  as  he  looked 
from  one  youngster  to  another. 

“Now,  during  the  next  few  davs,  everv  one  of  vou  trv 
to  bring  in  an  idea — a  really  good  one — one  that  will  work. 
There’s  no  sense  in  spending  a  lot  of  money  for  gymnastic 
apparatus  when  we’ve  got  brains  enough  to  get  up  our  own. 
Now,  let  us  consider,  after  this,  that  the  fellow  who  can't 
bring  in  a  good  working  idea  for  home-made  apparatus 
belongs  to  the  deadwood  of  the  club.” 

Here  Inow  Sato  came  forward  with  a  small  cloth  bag 
in  his  hand.  Manley  received  it  from  him. 

“I  haven’t  heard  anything  but  good  from  those  who 
tried  Si’s  punching-bag,”  our  hero  went  on.*  “Sato  does 
not  claim  that  his  idea  is  a  new  one.  On  the  contrary, 
it’s  a  very  old  one.  His  idea  has  been  handed  down  for 
centuries  by  jiu-jitsu  men  in  Japan.  It  gives  some  great 

leg  work,  and  quite  a  bit  of  work  for  other  parts  of  the 
body.” 

That  announcement  was  enough  to  chain  the  interest 

*  The  home-made  punching  bag  is  fully  described  in  Xo.  «  of  1  Frank 

Manley’s  Weekly."— Editor. 
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of  tlie  Youngsters,  for  whatever  Sato  introduced  was  always 
good. 

“This  bag,”  went  on  our  hero,  “contains  sand.  It  weighs 
five  pounds.  That  will  be  too  heavy  for  some  of  you,  but 
each  can  have  his  own  weight.  One  great  advantage  of  this 
sand-bag  apparatus  is  that,  if  it  proves  to  be  too  heavy 
you  can  easily  make  it  lighter  by  untying  the  bag  and  let¬ 
ting  out  some  of  the  sand. 

“Now,  as  to  the  method  of  using  it.  Stand,  first  of  all, 
with  your  right  foot  in  advance  of  the  left.  Bend  forward 
and  rest  the  bag  across  the  toes  of  your  right  foot.  Then 
stand  erect.  Kick  the  right  foot  up  in  front  so  as  to  kick 
the  bag  up  into  the  air.  It  should  go  about  as  high  as 
your  head.  Let  the  bag  fall  into  your  hands,  which  should 
be  in  front  of  vour  chest. 

“Now,  after  you  kick  the  bag  up  with  your  right  foot, 
don't  let  that  right  foot  touch  the  ground  again.  Instead, 
hold  the  foot  off  the  ground,  under  your  body.  This  leaves 
you  standing  on  your  left  foot  at  the  time  that  the  bag 
drops  into  your  hands. 

“At  the  very  instant  that  you  get  the  bag  into  your 
hands,  hop  on  your  left  foot  so  that  you  make  your  body 
turn  completely  around. 

”Then  let  vour  right  foot  down  to  the  ground  again. 
Now  stand  with  the  left  foot  in  advance.  Rest  the  bag  over 
the  toes  of  the  left  foot.  Kick  the  bag  up  and  catch  it  as 
before,  hopping  around  on  your  left  foot  until  you  have 
turned  the  body  completely  around. 

“Keep  on  doing  this,  first  on  one  foot  for  the  hop,  and 
then  on  the  other.  ’  Kick  the  bag  up  fifteen  times  with  each 
foot,  but  use  the  other  foot  next  at  every  trial.” 

“After  a  fellow  gets  more  expert  at  it  he  can  hop  until 
he  has  turned  the  body  around  twice,  can't  he?”  suggested 
Hal. 

“Of  course.  And  after  awhile  he  can  make  four  or  five 
complete  turns  on  one  foot,”  replied  Manley.  “Now,  who 
can  suggest  ^till  another  way  of  using  tin's  trick?” 

“He  might  hop  a  certain  number  of  steps  ahead  or 
backward,”  proposed  Joe  Prescott,  “instead  of  turning 
around.” 

Frank  nodded. 

“Or  he  could  test  himself,”  hinted  Jackets,  “and  see 
how  many  steps  forward  or  backward  he  can  hop  before 
he  is  compelled  to  put  the  other  foot  down  to  the  ground.” 

“And  there,”  said  Frank,  “you  have  about  the  limit  of 
the  kinds  of  work  that  can  be  done  with  this  trick.  But 
let  *he  fellow  who  wants  to  build  up  the  strength  of  his 
legs  remember  that  this  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do  for 
the  purpose.  The  Japanese  are  the  most  enduring  walkers 
and  runners  in  the  world.  This  is  one  of  their  great  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  leg-'.  But  remember  always  to  use  as  heavy  a 
sand  bag  as  you  can  with  comfort.” 

“What  made  me  think  to  suggest  this  trick,”  broke  in 
Icow  Sato,  “was  that  other  day  Wallie  Egbert  asked  me 
what  was  best  exercise  to  strengthen  ankles.  Well,  this 
is  it,  besides  being  great  work  for  legs,  and  some  work  for 
trunk  of  body.” 

“Those  who  want  to  practice  it,”  suggested  Frank,  “will 
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!  find  plenty  of  bags  ready  in  the  dunnage  room,  back  of 
the  locker  room.  The  weights  are  marked  on  the  bags.” 

There  was  a  rush  for  the  dunnage  room. 

The  new  game,  when  tried,  proved  to  be  full  of  sport. 

Such  veterans  in  physical  training  as  Hal,  Joe,  Jackets, 
McGuire,  and  others,  were  quick  to  see  the  real  value  of 
Sato’s  queer  leg  work. 

“That’ll  be  a  popular  game  with  us  after  this,£’  de¬ 
clared  Hal.  “Outside  of  what  it  does  for  the  ankle  and 
leg  muscles,  it  gets  the  blood  stirred  up,  and  soon  has  a 
fellow  so  tingling  that  he’d  like  to  go  to  a  dance.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  kicking  the  bag  up  in  the  air 
as  high  as  you  can  before  catching  it?”  suggested  Hum-' 
phrey. 

“One  of  the  dangers  to  guard  against,”  replied  Frank. 

“What  do  von  mean  bv  that?” 

^  v 

“Why,  a  bag  of  sand  falling  from  a  height  of  a  few  feet 
and  striking  hard  against  the  top  of  your  head  might  do 
a  good  deal  of  damage  to  the  skull.  Do  you  remember  us 
talking  of  that  last  week  in  discussing  Si’s  home-made 
punching-bag  ?” 

“I  see,”  nodded  Humphrey,  thoughtfully.  “Then,  in 
this  game  the  bag  is  never  to  be  kicked  higher  than  the 
head  ?” 

“Never.” 

“What’s  the  harm  m  taking  a  bag  that  weighs  too  much, 
outside  of  tiring  the  legs?”  queried  Wallie  Egbert. 

“Qm’t  you  tell  for  yourself?”  cross-questioned  onr  hero. 

“No — unless  the  strain  might  weaken  the  small  of  the 
back.” 

“Well,  that  might  happen,  possibly,”  admitted  Manley. 
“But  the  real  danger  in  kicking  up  a  heavy  bag  would 
be  the  same  that  comes  from  too  much  of  any  kind  of 
heavy  work.  It  puts  the  muscles  under  too  severe  a  strain, 
and  then  you  become  muscle-bound.” 

“If  the  back  muscles  show  up  too  weak  under  this  work, 
what’s  the  remedy  for  the  weak  back?”  asked  Dick  Foster. 

“Strengthen  the  back  by  the  first  bag  drill  that  I  ever 
gave  you,”  replied  Manley.* 

“If  the  home-made  boy  gets  busy  enough  with  his  de¬ 
vices,  we  shan’t  need  a  gymnasium  much  longer,”  laughed 
Hal. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  will,”  smiled  Frank.  “For  at  home  most 
of  you  would  be  as  lazy  as  pug  dogs.  In  coming  to  the 
gymnasium  and  working  with  the  other  fellows  you  take 
an  interest  in  the  work.” 


CHAPTER  Till. 

BRADFORD  ITAS  ANOTHER  TRY  WITH  THE  PIGSKIN. 

“If  we  don't  get  you  fellows  to-day  we  give  up,”  laughed 
Tod  Owen. 

“No,  you  won’t,”  disagreed  Frank.  “Bradford  is  mak¬ 
ing  such  strides  these  days  that  you’ll  never  give  up  until 
you’ve  passed  us ''and  left  us  ’way  behind.” 

“That’s  right,”  nodded  old  Hek  Owen. 

He  stood  behind  his  son,  and  just  outside  of  one  oMhe 
s:dc  lines. 


*  Fully  described  In  No.  2  of  “Frank  Mauley’s  Weekly.”— Editor. 
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Out  on  the  field  members  of  both  elevens  were  praetieing 
— warming  up — but  in  this  the  captains  declined  to  join. 

“This  is  our  last  chance  at  you  this  season/’  sighed  Hek. 

“Except  the  Thanksgiving  game,”  replied  Manley. 

“But  you  haven’t  promised  that  to  us  yet.” 

“That,”  replied  our  hero,  “is  simply  because  we  want 
to  be  sure  to  have  the  strongest  game  possible  for  that 
day. ,  We  haven’t  tackled  any  of  the  other  teams  yet,  and 
don’t  know  where  we  can  find  the  strongest  game.  The 
team  that  is  the  hardest  for  us  to  fight  is  the  one  that  we 
want  for  Thanksgiving,  for  we  need  money,  and  on  that 
day  there  is  a  great  chance  to  take  in  gate  money.” 

“If  we  win  to-day’s  game,  will  you  give  us  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  date?”  persisted  Hek. 

“I  can’t  say,  sir,  for  it  will  depend  on  the  decision  of 
our  board  of  control.  The  matter  has  been  discussed,  and 
we  have  decided  only  that  we’ll  save  that  date  for  the 
strongest  crowd  that  we  discover.” 

“No  matter,”  jeered  Mr.  Owen,  almost  complacently. 
“Next  year  you’ll  be  asking  all  the  favors  from  us.” 

“That  wouldn’t  surprise  me  in  the  least,”  agreed  our 
hero. 

Nevertheless,  Captain  Manley  was  firmly  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind  that  Bradford  should  never  get  the  lead  and 
keep  it  while  there  was  any  fighting  blood  left  in  Wood- 
stock. 

The  day  was  gloriously  ideal  for  football. 

There  w'as  just  a  goodly  hint  of  frosty  tinge  to  the  air 
— a  tinge  that  set  many  a  young  athlete  to  thinking  of  the 
coming  skating,  yet  the  thought  did  not  in  any  way  detract 
from  the  keen  desirq  for  the  day’s  game. 

Over  on  the  grandstand,  although  nearly  every  seat  was 
taken,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  was  the  bevy  of  more 
than  thirty  girls  who  composed  the  girls’  club. 

Their  costumes  were  bright  with  red — Woodstock’s  foot¬ 
ball  color. 

Every  one  of  the  girls  also  carried  a  red  banner  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  and  these  triumphantly  out-fluttered  the  few 
blue  banners  carried  by  Bradford  partisans. 

“Miss  Dunstan  wishes  a  word  with  you,  Frank,”  reported 
Jackets  in  an  undertone,  as  he  sidled  up  to  his  chief. 

In  a  twinkling  Manley  wTas  off  on  his  way  toward  the 
stand. 

His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  storm  of  cheers. 

“Keep  the  red  flag  proudly  up  to-day,  Frank!”  shouted 
a  rooter. 

“It’s  an  anarchist  banner  !”  derided  a  Bradfordite. 

“It’s  bright  enough  to  make  Bradford  blue!”  came  the 
punning  retort. 

Frank’s  only  reply  was  to  smile  at  the  sallies  of  the  op¬ 
posing  rooters. 

Kitty  Dunstan,  in  the  smartest  costume  that  Frank  had 
seen  her  in  this  fall,  had  come  down  to  the  rail  of  the 
grandstand. 

She  smiled  as  she  waited  his  coming  and  bent  over  as  he 
drew  near. 

“I’ve  a  message  for  you,”  she  whispered. 

“So  I  was  told,  Kit.” 
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“Frank,  I  want  you  to  win  to-day  !” 

“You  always  do,  don’t  you,  Kit?” 

“Of  course,  you  stupid!  But  to-day  there’s  a  special 

reason.” 

“Then  the  game  is  won  already!”  Frank  laughed  back. 

“See  here,  dear,”  whispered  Kitty,  “I’ve  bet  with  Miss 
Dodge,  of  Bradford.” 

“A  big  one?”  demanded  Manley. 

“Nothing  but  chocolates,  at  least,  that’s  the  stake.” 

“  Then  if  we  should  lose  I’ll  simply  have  to  make  those 
chocolates  good.” 

“Frank,  don’t  you  dare  to  lose.  If  you  do,  don’t 
speak  to  me  again  in  ever  so  long!” 

“I’ve  been  trying  to  speak  to  you  for  two  or  three  days,” 
he  whispered  back,  his  eyes  suddenly  full  of  reproach. 

“I  know!  And  I  suppose  I’ve  been  a  bit  horrid  again. 
But  what  could  I  think  after  the  scene  I  came  upon  the 
other  morning?” 

“Then  why  do  you  speak  to  me  now.  Kit?”  he  challenged 
defiantly. 

“I  suppose  it  must  be  because  my  good  sense  has  got 
at  work  again.  I’ve  been  angry  with  you  before  about 
something  rather  similar — wasn’t  it?  And  that  time  you 
had  a  very  good  explanation  and  left  me  no  ground  for 
being  angry.  It  occurred  to  me  to-day  that,  if  I  waited 
to  hear  what  it  all  meant,  I’d  probably  get  over  my  huff. 
If  you  had  rung  up  our  house  this  morning - ” 

“But  I  didn’t,”  broke  in  Frank  drily. 

“Because,  at  last,  you  were  beginning  to  get  huffy  your¬ 
self?” 

“I  should  never  have  rung  you  up  if  you  hadn’t  sent  for 
me  just  now,”  he  replied  seriously. 

“Frank!” 

“I  mean  it,  Kit!” 

She  was  looking  seriously  into  his  eyes  now. 

“There’s  alwrays  bound  to  come  a  time,  you  know.  Kit, 
when  a  fellow  gets  tired  of  trying  to  make  up  to  a  sweet¬ 
heart  that  won’t  even  give  him  a  chance  to  explain.” 

“And  are  you  still  angry?” 

“No,  Kit,  since  you  have  sent  for  me  and  admitted  that 
you  are  sor - ” 

“But  I  haven’t!”  she  denied  laughingly. 

“You  meant  to  imply  that  you  were  sorry,  anyway,  didn't 
you  ?” 

“I’m  disposed  to  be  more  sensible,  anyway.  Is  that 
the  same  thing,  Mr.  Exact?” 

“I  suppose  it  may  have  to  do  for  awhile,”  he  nodded. 

“Come  up  to  the  house  to-night,  and  we’ll  try  to  under¬ 
stand  matters  better,”  she  suggested. 

“  That’s  all  right,  then,”  nodded  he,  and  turned  to  have 
a  look  over  the  field. 

He  felt  that  this  would  be  a  good  point  at  which  to 
drop  the  conversation  for  the  present,  for  lie  did  not  want 
.Miss  Kitty  to  feel  that  she  had  won  the  victory  too  easily. 

^  et  he  knew  quite  well  within  his  own  mind  that  a 
dozen  soft,  shv  words  and  a  kiss  would  leave  him  at  her 
dear  mercy  in  the  evening. 

“I  must  be  getting  back  to  the  field.”  he  suggested. 
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“Comstock  is  out  there,  and  lie's  just  about  ready  to  call 
the  game.” 

“But  how  about  winning  the  game?”  she  insisted. 

“  1  shall  do  it,  or  stand  for  the  chocolates  myself.” 

“  Frank,  you've  got  to  win  to-day.  It’s  an  old  school¬ 
girl  feud,  and  a  bitter  one,  I  can  tell  you.  Miss  Dodge 
and  1  were  at  the  same  school.  She  is  older  than  I,  and 
she  was  horridly  mean  to  me.  To-day  she  almost  sneered 
outright  when  she  offered  the  wager.  I  had  to  take  her. 
Now,  if  she  wins  she  will  laugh  outright  at  me.  Frank, 
you've  got  to  help  me  take  her  down.” 

Kitty's  voice  was  so  strongly  pleading  that  Manley 
promptly  realized  how  much  in  earnest  she  was. 

l~et  he  could  not  understand  such  a  feud.  When  such 
a  tiling  comes  up  between  schoolboys  it  is  promptly  settled 
with  the  fists,  and  then,  generally  forgotten. 

♦  “You’ll  win,  won’t  you?”  she  persisted. 

“Yes,”  he  promised,  unhesitatingly. 

“That’s  more  like  you,”  she  murmured. 

And  now  Frank  had  to  turn  and  run,  fcfr  the  call  was 
going  up  for  the  captains. 

To-day  was  to  furnish  a  good  test  of  individual  and 
team  improvement,  for  each  eleven  was  to  play  its  men 
in  the  same  positions  as  in  the  week  before. 

As  the  captains  came  forward  for  the  toss  there  was 
a  quiet  smile  on  Tod  Owen’s  face  that  made  our  hero 
mutter : 

“Bradford  has  spme  new  surprises  for  to-day,  for  Tod 
has  always  been  such  an  unsuccessful  liar  that  he  can’t 
even  make  his  face  lie.” 

Forewarned  was  forearmed.  Manley  quietly  but  surely 
'  signaled  his  men  to  be  keenly  on  the  alert  for  new  tactics 
which  the  enemy  was  confident  would  win. 

It  was  Woodstock’s  kick-off. 

Bradford  got  the  ball  well  down  the  field,  but  came  for¬ 
ward  with  it  like  a  conquering  enemy. 

Then  the  nOw  tactics  develojied. 

In  the  first  place,  Bradford  had  a  new  signal  system. 
It  was  full  of  fake  numbers  and  letters,  but  was  so  mys¬ 
terious  and  complicated  as  to  defy  the  hardest  efforts  to 
read. 

But,  what  was  worse,  Bradford  had  developed  a  new  and 
terrifying  style  of  scrimmage. 

Every  time  the  snap-back  was  followed  by  a  strong  feint, 
backed  up  by  a  much  more  powerful  interference. 

Manley  realized  with  chagrin  that  Bradford's  new  tactics 
were  of  the  kind  that  make  blocking  seem  futile  work. 

Wherever  the  real  Bradford  attack  was  delivered  it  had 
a  wav  of  getting  through  the  Woodstock  line. 

“It’s  a  dandy !”  Frank  grudgingly  admitted  to  Hal,  after 
the  second  down. 

“And  the  worst  of  it,”  gritted  Hal,  “is  that  we  can’t 
get  a  gue-0,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  first  move,  though 
-trong,  is  only  a  fake.” 

Nor  wa-  this  a  wholly  safe  conclusion,  for,  following  the 
third  snap-back,  the  first  assault  proved  to  be  the  real 

move. 


Woodstock,  watchful  and  almost  wavering,  let  Bradford 
through  again. 

Three  scrimmages  had  brought  Bradford  over  the  middle 
line  and  into  Woodstock  territory. 

Blue  colors  were  waving  frantically  by  this  time. 

But  the  red,  too,  was  in  assertive  motion,  for  Woodstock 
folks  had  before  seen  her  boys  in  hard  battles  from  which 
they  had  emerged  with  the  score  in  their  pockets. 

Manley’s  own  crisp  orders  traversed  the  ranks  quickly. 

After  the  third  down  Woodstock  played  a  more  clever 
blocking  game. 

Bradford  came  within  an  ace  of  losing  the  ball  through 
not  advancing  it  five  yards  after  three  successive  downs. 

Just  at  the  last,  however.  Tod  succeeded  in  saving  the 
ball  for  his  eleven  bv  a  bare  foot  of  distance. 

Then  two  more  of  Bradford’s  new  scrimmages  carried 
the  ball  down  to  Woodstock’s  twenty-yard  line. 

“'The  blue  above  the  red,  every  time!”  yelled  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  visiting  rooters. 

Hek  Owen’s  round,  rubicund  face  was  wreathed  in 
smiles. 

At  last  he  saw  things  truly  coming  Bradford’s  way — for 
the  first  time  since  one  never-to-be-forgotten  ball  game  back 
in  the  summer. 

In  tire  next  scrimmage,  by  making  good  what  seemed 
to  be  a  fake  assault,  Bradford  broke  completely  through, 
and  big,  swift  Distleigh  lugged  the  ball  back  of  Wood¬ 
stock’s  goal  line. 

Touchdown,  with  the  chance  for  kick-off ! 

By  just  the  barest  fluke  Hepnak  missed  kicking  goal. 

Now  the  battle  was  on  again,  Woodstock  fighting  with 
desperate  valor  and  winning  fully  thirty  yards  before  the 
whistle  sounded  the  ending  of  the  first  half. 

The  game  stood  five  to  nothing  for  the  visitors. 

Miss  Kitty’s  chocolates  and  feelings  were  in  grave 
danger. 

So,  too,  was  Frank  Manley’s  peace  of  mind. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  GLORY  OF  GRIDIRON-  BATTLE. 

“Fellows,  I  haven't  a  word  of  fault  to  find  with  you,” 
declared  Manley,  as  the  fellows  sullied  through  a  part  of 
the  interval  in  the  locker  room. 

“I'm  glad  of  that,”  growled  Joe,  “for  we’re  so  dis¬ 
gusted  with  ourselves  that  we  couldn't  stand  much 
roasting.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  us?”  demanded  Hal. 

“The  principal  misfortune,”  smiled  Frank  grimly,  “is 
that  we’re  up  against  really  strong  players.  I’ve  given 
you  the  best  drilling  I  knew  how,  and  you  fellows  have 
obeved  everv  order  to-day  the  best  vou  could.  But  Brad- 

4,  V  fc'  V 

ford  has  developed  a  strong  game.” 

“We’re  going  to  win,  though  !”  flared  Joe. 

“We’ve  simply  got  to,”  retorted  Captain  Manley.  “We 
can’t  think  Of  accepting  defeat  to-day.  Now  listen  to  me, 
fellows.  In  the  first  part  of  the  next  half  we  must  play 
the  cleverest,  most  watchful  and  tricky  game  that  we  know 
how.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  half  we  must  play  with 
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all  tlie  might  and  main  that  we  can  possibly  raise.  By  j 
that  time  we  may  have  Bradford  pretty  tired.  Then  we’ve 
simply  got  to  ride  over  them  by  sheer  force  of  vitality. 
Remember,  we  can’t  accept  anything  but  victory  to-day. 
Watch  for  orders  and  follow  them,  no  matter  what  you 
may  happen  to  think.  Play  your  best  from  the  start,  but 
when  you  see  me  turn  a  short  handspring  after  a  down, 
that’s  the  signal  for  the  most  desperate  finish.  After  that 
go  in  to  ride  down  anything  and  everything  that’s  in  the 
way !” 

Then  followed  some  suggestions  as  to  new  methods  of 
ruse  in  assault  and  interference. 

Frank  looked  at  the  grandstand,  but  not)  at  Kitty  Dun- 
stan,  when  he  came  out  again  to  the  field. 

His  left  hand  went  a  moment  behind  his  neck,  for  he 
knew  that  she  was  watching  him,  and  this  gesture  of  his 
was  his  own  way  of  saying  to  her,  as  he  had  signaled  many 
a  time  from  the  baseball  field : 

“ Don’t  be  afraid.  We’re  keeping  our  nerve,  and  we’re 
going  to  win.” 

And  Kitty,  surely  enough  watching,  caught  the  signal, 
and  her  own  quick  smile  was  her  signal  to  her  girl  friends. 

The  girls’  club  led  in  the  applause  that  greeted  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys. 

It  was  Bradford’s  turn  for  the  kick-off. 

Woodstock  met  it,'  and  then  the  scrimmaging  was  fast 
and  furious. 

Two  downs,  and  Woodstock  had  the  ball  over  the  center 
line. 

“That’s  the  way,  Manley!”  came  the  reassuring  yell. 

And  Woodstock  followed  with  steady,  hard  work  that 
^carried  the  ball  twenty  yards  into  Bradford  territory. 

Then  Bradford  got  it,  and  slowly  back  the  tide  of  battle 
surged. 

Soon  Bradford  lost,  under  the  twenty-five  yard  rule,  but 
Woodstock,  too,  lost. 

Now,  bit  by  bit,  never  with  barely  more  than  five  yards 
of  progress  in  three  scrimmages,  Bradford  fought  the  pig¬ 
skin  down  the  gridiron. 

Once  more  Woodstock  got  the  ball,  but  could  not  keep 
it,  under  the  distance  rule. 

Manlev  seemed  evervwhere  at  once. 

Hal,  as  center,  was  as  firm  as  a  massive  rock,  and  Sato 
could  not  have  played  more  steadily  or  brilliantly  at 
quarter. 

Not  a  man  on  Woodstock  was  doing  less  than  could  be 
expected  of  him. 

Yet  Bradford  was  carrying  everything  ahead — seemingly 
by  the  force  erf  sheer  superiority. 

Kitty  Dunstan’s  girls  leaned  forward,  so  breathlessly 
anxious  that  they  forgot  to  wave  the  little  red  flags. 

Even  Frank  Manley  was  beginning  to  lose  heart  a  little. 

“Ten  minutes  to  play!” 

That  ominous  sound  came  with  almost  the  ring  of  a 
knell. 

And  worse,  the  next  scrimmage,  though  it  lost  the  ball  to 
Woodstock,  resulted  for  Bradford  in  getting  it  dangerously 
rlo^e  to  tbr  borne  foam’s  flve-vnrd  line. 


“It’s  our  last  hope!”  was  the  word  that  Manley  desper¬ 
ately  passed. 

In  the  next  instant  Woodstock  saw  the  signal  for  which 
it  had  waited — our  hero’s  handspring. 

From  now  on  the  scrimmage  must  be  battle !  « 

And  the  slightest  fluke  spelled  irretrievable  defeat! 

It  was  Inow  Sato  who  gave  Frank’s  signals.  They  rang 
out  desperately. 

It  was  to  be  Manley’s  own  fight  between  center  and  left 
guard. 

The  play  called  for  Woodstock’s  nearest  approach  to 
cannon-ball  velocity  and  weight. 

If  this  play  through  center-guard  hole  failed  the  day 
was  lost. 

Woodstock’s  half  backs  fell  in  three  yards  behind  the 
rush  line. 

Sato  all  but  hugged  Hal,  while  Everett,  full  back,  was 
barely  four  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  line. 

It  was  just  the  formation  for  such  a  pickle. 

The  ends,  watchfully  alert,  preserved  the  line,  though 
they  bent  well  away  from  the  tackles. 

This  was  the  meaning  of  Sato’s  crisp  signals,  but  the 
last  number  of  the  formula  stood  for : 

“Put  on  crushing  steam  !” 

Spectators  watched  breathlessly.  Some  of  them  noted 
that  Manley,  though  alert,  looked  calmer  than  at  any  time 
through  the  game. 

Tod,  too,  noted  this,  and  his  warning  rang  out,  for  Man- 
ley  was  always  the  most  dangerous  when  he  seemed  the 
most  indifferent. 

Then  came  the  tense  instant  of  the  snap. 

Like  a  flash  Woodstock’s  halves  and  full  back  dashed 
with  terrific  force  at  the  center-guard  hole. 

In  the  same  twinkling  Hal  lifted  Gus  Hepnak,  sending 
him  back  to  the  left. 

Gus,  in  an  angry  effort  to  save  himself  and  block,  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  in  being  pitched  to  the  ground. 

Joe  had  done  his  work  nobly,  sheerly  lifting  his  opponent 
back  to  the  left. 

The  opening  had  been  made,  and  in  the  same  instant 
Frank  had  received  the  ball  from  Inow  on  a  short-  hand 
pass. 

McGuire  and  Everett  had  hurled  themselves  poundingly 
at  our  hero’s  back,  prepared  to  crush  him  through  Brad¬ 
ford’s  line. 

But  Bradford  proved  to  be  weak  here  on  the  rush. 

The  distribution  of  the  ends  had  left  Tod  to  expect  a 
run  around  one  flank  or  the  other. 

As  Hepnak  went  down  there  seemed  a  splendid  chance 
to  break  through. 

But  Gus  was  not  napping.  All  in  a  flash,  as  he  caught 
himself  falling,  the  meauiug  of  the  attack  flashed  upon 
him. 

He  landed  on  his  right  side,  but  his  left  hand  flew 
between  Frank’s  flying  legs. 

It  was  cleverly  done— a  trip,  aud  yet  a  trip  that  could 

not  be  proved. 
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Bending  well  forward,  as  he  was  to  buck  Bradford,  our 
hero  was  taken  wholly  at  a  disadvantage. 

He  could  only  fall,  and  he  had  the  ball ! 

Manley  did  not  attempt  to  save  himself. 

But  just  as  he  lurched  his  hands  shot  out. 

The*  ball  went  obliquely  up,  and  Hal,  pouncing  upon  it, 
was  oil  like  a  flash. 

There  was  no  time  for  the  onlookers  to  yell — hardly  time 
to  see  what  was  happening. 

For  Hal  Spofford,  the  instant  that  he  felt  his  fingers 
touch  the  leather,  seemed  possessed  by  a  demon  of  speed 
and  action. 

Inow  Sato  had  brushed  aside  the  first  Bradford  man  in 
Hal's  way. 

Little  J ackets,  full  to  the  brim  of  the  subtle  strategy  of 
the  game,  backed  up  Sato  by  downing  the  next  Bradford 
man. 

There  was  but  one  man  left,  Leeson,  Bradford’s  big  and 
powerful  back. 

But  even  he  had  qualms  when  he  saw  Sato  and  Jackets 
charging  down  upon  him  in  intimate  support  of  Hal. 

With  a  muffled  roar,  Leeson  leaped  for  Spofford. 

But  Hal,  trusting  to  his  backing,  turned  just  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

Leeson  collided  with  Sato  and  Jackets  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant. 

He  was  down  in  a  twinkling,  while  Hal*  with  a  clear 
field,  save  for  frantic  pursuit,  dashed  like  a  warhorse  down 
the  gridiron. 

That  he  was  hotly  pursued  you  may  be  sure. 

But  Hal  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  held  the 
ball,  and  that  on  him  alone  now  depended  the  honor  of 
the  day. 

It  is  rarely  that  center  has  a  chance  to  rush  down  the 
field  with  the  ball. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Hepnak’s  quick  ruse  it  would  have 
been  Manley  now  sprinting  down  the  field  to  the  thunder¬ 
ing  plaudits  of  the  frantic  spectators. 

Hal  was  no  mean  sprinter. 

With  the  help  that  he  had  received  he  reached  Brad¬ 
ford’s  goal  line  just  as  he  was  seized  from  both  sides  at 
once. 

But  Hal  went  down  fighting  desperately,  and  with  the 
pigskin  just  beyond  the  line. 

Now  the  cheering  redoubled  as  the  referee  stopped  the 
play  and  took  charge  of  the  ball. 

Hal  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Manley,  who  had  made 
this  astonishing  luck  possible,  was  forgotten  now  in  the 
excitement  over  his  chum’s  achievement. 

The  score  tied  and  a  kick  for  goal  to  come ! 

Spofford  had  missed  a  goal  in  the  last  game,  but  now 

our  hero  betrayed  no  anxiety. 

As  Bradford  lined  up  for  defence  Manley  muttered  only  • 

"Hal,  we  need  it!” 

“  Whump !” 

The  pigskin  went  hurtling,  while  Woodstock  held  its 

breath. 


By  two  inches  the  ball  cleared  the  cross  bar  and  went 
down  to  earth  behind. 

Now  Woodstock  breathed  in  earnest. 

But  Comstock,  the  agile  referee,  was  hustling  back  the 
ball  for  another  kick-off. 

Two  downs  by  Bradford.  Then  the  whistle  blew  for  the 
end  of  the  game. 

Now  red  waved  in  undimmed  triumph,  while  blue 
dropped  out  of  sight. 

As  Manley  came  down  the  field  he  stole  a  look  at  Kitty 
Dunstan. 

She  did  not  see  him,  for  she  had  gone  back  a  few  seats 
and  was  chatting  laughingly  with  a  tall,  rather  haughty- 
looking  girl,  whom  he  rightly  guessed  to  be  Miss  Dodge. 

But  just  then  the  cheers  for  Manley  began,  and  Kitty 
swiftly  turned,  then  ran  nimbly  down  to  the  rail  and  leaned 
over. 

“Well,”  demanded  our  hero,  under  cover  of  the  racket, 
* whose  chocolates  do  you  prefer?” 

“Any  brand  of  them  that  Kate  Dodge  has  to  buy,”  re¬ 
torted  Kitty,  her  eyes  beaming  with  malicious  delight. 
“Frank,  she’s  fairly  green  with  rage.  She  came  over  on 
purpose  to  lord  it  over  me.  She  had  a  very,  very  straight 
tip  that  Bradford  couldn’t  lose.” 

“I  suppose,  then,”  hinted  Manley,  teasingly,  “that  in 
view  of  my  usefulness  I  am  now  fully  pardoned  for  past 
sins  ?” 

“You  would  have  been,  anyway,  I  guess,”  retorted  Kitty 
demurely. 

V 

“Then  I  shall  be  up  to-night,”  he  promised. 

But  instantly  added,  with  mild  malice: 

“Unless,  of  course,  another  young  lady  should  send  me 
an  invitation.”  » 

“In  that  case,”  Kitty  flashed  back,  “just  ’phone  your 
regrets,  if  you  have  time.” 

“I  fear  the  best  luck  that  is  coming  to  me  will  be  a 
climb  up  the  hill  to-night,”  sighed  Frank  plaintively  as 
he  turned  away. 

“On  second  thought,”  jibed  Miss  Dunstan,  “telephone 
before  you  come.  I  may  be  going  out.” 

But  Frank  refused  to  be  teased  now. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OFF  ON  A  NEW  TRAIL. 

“Manley,  I  want  you.” 

Chief  Griscomb  called  thus,  quietly,  from  a.  surrey  drawn 
up  at  the  curb  just  outside  of  the  club  grounds. 

Frank  was  coming  out  of  the  midst  of  a  group  of  Up 
and  At  ’Em  Boys.  The  crowd  of  spectators  had  already 
departed. 

“It’s  a  bad  sign  when  the  chief  of  police  wants  a  fellow,” 
laughed  Bob  Everett,  as  Manley  stepped  over  to  the  surrey 
and  he  and  his  official  friend  spoke  in  low  tones. 

“It’s  a  bad  sign  for  "the  rest  of  us,”  sighed  Joe,  enviously, 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder. 

“Why?” 

“Because  there’s  excitement  in  the  air,  and  we  don’t 
seem  to  be  in  it,”  replied  Prescott. 
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“Sato  has  joined  them,”  reported  Everett. 

“Then  it  looks  mightily  like  a  scrap,”  muttered  Joe. 
“Manley  always  calls  on  our  Jap  when  there  is  going  to 
be  trouble.” 

“Manley  might  call  you  in,  Hal,”  hinted  Foster. 

“He  does  when  he  needs  me,”  replied  Hal  quietly.  “I 
never  failed  Frank,  either.  But  when  he  doesn’t  call  me 
I  have  another  course  that  I  follow.” 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Foster  quickly. 

“I  mind  my  own  business.” 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  and  it  made  Dick 
flush  and  remain  silent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Frank  did  want  Hal  at  this  very 
moment,  and  it  was  Chief  Griscomb  who  negatived  the 
idea. 

“I  am  all  ready  to  move,”  was  the  message  that  Griscomb 
had  given  our  hero. 

“Oh,  in  the  Chertsey-Randall  affair?” 

“Yes;  I’ve  been  doing  more  than  a  little  on  that  case, 
although  I  haven’t  told  you  as  much  as  I  should.” 

“There  was  no  reason  why  you  should  have  told  me 
anything,”  retorted  our  hero  simply.  “I  am  not  chief  of 
police.”  n"  . 

“But  you  started  me  in  this  matter.  You’d  like  to  be 
in  at  the  finish,  -wouldn’t  you  ?” 

“Of  course  I  would.” 

“And  Sato,  too?” 

“You  need  us?” 

“Well,”  replied  Griscomb,  “I  need  some  one  to  help 
me.  I  haven’t  got  any  men  on  the  force  who  are  as  handy 
as  you  two  youngsters  in  a  scrimmage.” 

Inow  Sato  was  waiting  within  hail,  although  betraying 
no  curiosity.  * 

“Why  not  take  Hal,  too?”  suggested  our  hero. 

“I’d  like  to,  but  we  have  only  four  seats,  and  we  may 
have  some  one  else  with  us  coming  back.” 

The  horses  becoming  restive  at  this  moment,  the  chief 
turned  to  attend  to  them. 

“Confound  horses,  anyway!”  he  growled.  “I’d  never 
tnake  a  horseman.  I  hate  even  to  drive  a  pair  of  livery 
>kates  like  these.” 

“We  can  take  that  trouble  off  your  hands,”  smiled  Frank. 

“Do  you  like  to  drive?” 

“I  do  it  every  chance  I  get.” 

“Then  jump  in  here  and  take  these  reins,”  begged  Gris¬ 
comb.  “I’ll  climb  in  on  the  back  seat.” 

Frank  and  Sato  therefore  got  in  front,  and  our  hero 
gathered  up  the  reins. 

“Where?”  he  inquired. 

“Dr.  Chertse)r’s,”  replied  Griscomb. 

Frank  tooled  the  horses  along  at  a  lively  gait,  using  the 
whip  freely,  and  AVoodstock  was  soon  behind  them. 

“I  can  tell  you  now  what  I’ve  been  doing,”  began  Gris¬ 
comb.  leaning  forward  over  the  back  of  the  seat.  “First 
of  all,  I  got  the  coroner  to  order  an  autopsy  for  Major 
Randall's  remains.  Well,  there  was  no  crime  there.  It  was 
heart  trouble  that  finished  the  poor  old  fellow.” 

“I  knew  that  it  was  a  natural  death,”  put  in  Sato  quietly. 
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“Are  you  going  to  arrest  Chertsey?”  queried  Frank. 

“Got  the  warrant  in  my  poclet.” 

“Whew!  Arresting  a  physician!  What  a  row  there’ll 
be !  But  what  is  the  charge  against  him?” 

“Conspiracy,”  replied  the  chief.  “Conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  rightful  heirs  of  Mrs.  Randall.” 

“Elsie  Randall  is  in  that,  too.” 

“Well,  her  warrant  is  beside  Chertsev’s  in  my  pocket. 
Ordinarily,  Manley,  it  would  be  difficult  to  upset  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  physician  as  to  the  time  when  a  death  took  place. 
But  Chertsey  has  been  a  fool,  and  has  been  so  high-handed 
that  I  expect  to  make  a  jury  believe  my  charges  against 
him.” 

“But  the  young  woman?”  uttered  Frank,  regretfully. 
“It  seems  too  bad  to  get  her  into  such  a  scrape.” 

“She  got  herself  in,  I  reckon,”  retorted  the  chief  drily. 
“And  don’t  you  waste  any  sympathy  on  her,  Frank.  I’ve 
been  looking  her  up  a,  bit,  and  she’s  a  whole  lot  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  Chertsey.” 

“She  tried  to  bribe  me  into  silence  by  promising  to 
marry  me  and  share  her  fortune  with  me,”  said  Manley. 
“That’s  probably  the  bait  she  used  with  the  foolish  young 
doctor.” 

“Just  that,”  coincided  the  chief.  “And  it’s  not  bad 
bait,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it — a  million  and  a  hand¬ 
some  wife.  I  wonder  it  didn’t  catch  you,  Frank.” 

“Do  you?”  retorted  our  hero  drily. 

“AFell,  of  course  she  couldn’t  marry  a  regiment  of  dupes,” 
admitted  the  chief. 

“Possibly  that  idea  struck  me,”  went  on  Frank,  just  as 
drily  as  before.  , 

“And  perhaps  he  wouldn’t  have  some  girls,  even  with  a 
million  dollars,”  laughed  Sato. 

Griscomb’s  eyes  twinkled.  He  knew,  of  course,  all  about 
Kitty  Dunstan. 

“Do  you  expect  any  trouble  at  Chertsey 's?”  asked  Frank, 
to  change  the  subject. 

“Do  I?”  retorted  the  chief.  “AA7ell,  I’m  provided  with 
a  pair  of  revolvers  and  ammunition  enough  to  last  all 
night.  For  that  Italian  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  nut  to 
crack.  And  I’ve  got  a  warrant  for  him,  too.” 

“What’s  he  up  against?”  , 

“Attempt  to  kill  you  and  Sato.  I've  got  him  completely 
identified  with  the  Italian  who  repaired  shoes  for  you  both. 
You  see,”  finished  the  chief,  with  some  pride,  “I  haven’t 
been  idle,  even  if  I  haven’t  been  doing  much  talking.” 

“You  haven’t  been  talking  to  my  mother  about  that  in¬ 
fernal  machine  in  the  heel  of  my  shoe,  have  vou?”  de- 
manded  Frank,  in  alarm. 

“Yes;  but  she  never  suspected  what  I  was  up  to.  I  let 
her  suppose  that  the  Italian  was  suspected  of  chicken¬ 
stealing,  and  she  told  me  all  about  how  the  fellow  looked.*' 

Then  Griscomb  leaned  back,  lit  a  cigar,  and  became  silent 
as  be  watched  the  miles  receder 

By  keeping  the  horses  to  their  work  Manley  got  over 
the  ground  rapidly. 

But  the  animals  were  mettlesome,  and  inclined  to  shv  at 
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the  most  innocent  looking  objects  along  the  road.  It  kept 
our  hero  on  his  guard  watching  them. 

“The  next  time  you  hire  horses,  chief,”  advised  the 
young  athlete,  “don't  let  the  stableman  put  you  off  with 
such  poor  reins  as  these.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  ’em?” 

“A  good  pull  would  snap  them.  Then,  with  nervous 
horses  going  at  a  high  speed,  where  would  we  be?” 

“I'll  have  something  to  say  about  that  when  I  see  Black 
again,”  muttered  Griscomb,  after  looking  closely  at  the 
thin,  weak  limbs. 

Truth  to  tell,  Frank  was  on  his  guard  more  than  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  He  felt  that  in  a  tight  place,  with  tugging  horses, 
the  reins  would  be  so  worthless  as  to  be  dangerous. 

And  now  he  had  a  sudden  proof  of  it,  for,  as  they  reached 
the  railroad  crossing  a  freight  train  neared  them,  the  en¬ 
gine  puffing  noisily. 

It  was  enough  to  startle  the  horses.  They  bolted  across 
the  track. 

Frank  spoke  reassuringly  to  the  animals,  but  that  was 
all  he  could  do,  except  to  try  to  guide  them  by  mildly  pull¬ 
ing  on  the  lines. 

Just  at  that  very  instant  the  engineer  took  it  into  his 
head  to  let  loose  a  series  of  noisy,  screeching  signals. 

That  din  changed  the  uneasiness  of  the  horses  to  a  panic. 

With  a  leap  together  they  sprang  forward,  and  now  they 
were  running  away  in  earnest. 

“Stop  them!”  belknved  the  chief. 

“Can’t!”  came  from  between  Frank’s  set  teeth. 

He  was  talking  to  the  horses,  pulling  as  hard  on  the 
weak  lines  as  he  dared,  and  for  the  rest  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  trying  to  guide  the  maddened  animals 
along  the  middle  of  the  roach 

“If  anything  gets  in  our  way !”  gritted  Manley,  cold  shiv¬ 
ers  running  down  his  spine. 

Inow  Sato  looked  serious,  but  did  not  move  or  say  a 
word.  ,  . 

He  knewr  that  our  hero  could  bring  the  plunging  ani¬ 
mals  in  if  any  one  in  the  surrey  could,  and  so  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  and  see  what  happened. 

“Good  heavens,  Manley,”  faltered  the  chief,  “if  these 
horses  swerve  off  the  road  they’ll  dash  us  to  death !” 

“I  know  it,”  was  Frank’s  only  answer. 

He  called  to  the  horses,  quietly  and  with  appearing  con¬ 
fidence. 

But’ the  animals  were  too  badly  frightened  to  respond  to 
anything  but  a  jerk  hard  enough  to  pull  them  off  their 
fore  feet. 

And  this  pull  our  hero  could  not  give.  If  he  tried  it 
he  would  find  himself  with  broken  lines,  unable  to  guide 
the  runaway  beasts. 

Toot !  Toot ! 

A  touring, automobile  was  racing  down  the  road  toward 
them  at  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 

Nor  did  the  chauffeur  realize,  until  too  late  to  alter  his 
course  or  the  speed  of  the  machine,  that  he  was  due  to 
meet  a  pair  of  runaway  horses  that  were  utterly  beyond 
the  control  of  the  driver. 


The  occupants  of  both  vehicles  were  in  instant  danger 
of  their  lives. 

Two  women  in  the  tonneau  of  the  touring  car  shrieked. 
Their  yells  added  to  the  fright  of  the  horses  just  as  the 
two  racing  vehicles  met  at  the  same  point  in  the  road. 

His  face  white,  and  the  lines  around  his  mouth  coldly 
and  grimly  set,  Frank  Manley  pulled  gently  on  the  bits 
and  watched  the  paper-wide  space,  which  was  the  utmost 
he  could  hope  for  between  the  two  vehicles. 

Then  they  met ! 

Griscomb’s  heart  was  beating  wildly  as  he  stared  with 
straining  eyes. 

He  could  hear  the  vehicles  rasp  together  as  they  passed, 
but  the  surrey  got  by  without  disaster. 

The  horses,  however,  were  more  than  ever  beyond  control. 

A  snort  from  the  gasoline  monster  just  as  they  cleared 
caused  another  and  stronger  bolt. 

Snap ! 

One  of  the  reins  had  given — and  up  near  the  bridle,  at 
that — rendering  the  other  rein  worthless. 

Now  Frank’s  face  indeed  blanched. 

He  groaned  audibly  in  his  despair,  while  his  clenching 
teeth  drew  blood  from  his  lips. 

Inow  Sato,  impassive  as  he  always  was,  stirred  uneasily 
now. 

But  Griscomb  was  faltering  on  his  feet,  holding  himself 
unsteadily  by  clutching  at  the  back  of  Frank’s  seat. 

“Jump  !”  roared  the  chief. 

“Don’t  do  it!”  shot  back  our  hero. 

“It’s  our  only  chance!” 

“It’ll  be  your  last  chance,  you  mean !” 

“It’s  death  to  stay  here!” 

“And  sure  death  to  jump !” 

“I’m  going  to  chance  it !” 

“Stop  him,  Sato !” 

The  words  shot  from  our  hero’s  mouth. 

But  the  Jap  understood,  and  he  acted  with  the  utmost 
promptness. 

With  an  incredible  twist  and  a  bound  the  athletic  little 
Jap  was  over  the  back  of  the  seat  and  at  Griscomb  s  side. 

“You  jump,  too,  Manley!”  shouted  Griscomb. 

He  had  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  Jap’s  move 
in  joining  him. 

Lurching  backward,  the  chief  of  police  tried  to  clamber 
out  over  the  back  of  the  surrey. 

But  Sato  laid  a  quick  and  strongly  detaining  hand  on 

his  coat. 

“Let  go,  you  fool!”  hissed  the  chief. 

“No!  You  would  kill  yourself.” 

“Manley,  stop  this  fool’s  nonsense  and  jump  yourself!” 
appealed  Griscomb  hoarsely. 

The  chief  of  police  was  not  a  coward.  Many  a  time  he 
had  faced  turbulent  men  and  carried  his  life  in  his  hands. 

But  here  the  call  for  nerve  was  of  a  different  kind. 

Helpless  to  do  anything  to  save  himself  by  remaining 
where  he  was,  he  could  only  think  of  leaping  to  safety— 
nor  was  he  cool  enough  to  understand  that  the  leap  meant 
certain  death. 

- 
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They  were  rushing  over  a  forest-bordered  road,  the  surrey 
careening  wildly  from  side  to  side.  One  who  leaped  took  a 
great  chance  of  being  hurled  against  one  of  the  giant  trees 
at  the  roadside. 

And  Manley  had  realized  a  new  peril.  The  surrey  was 
old,  and  one  of  the  axles  might  snap  at  any  moment. 

That  would  spell  disaster  from  which  there  was  little 
chance  that  one  of  the  trio  could  escape  with  less  than 
horrible  injury  or  death. 

Manley  still  held  to  the  remaining  rein,  though  there 
was  little  that  he  could  do  in  guiding  with  one  line. 

Griscomb  again  essayed  to  jump,  but  Sato  held  him  re¬ 
lentlessly. 

Had  he  been  a  coward,  the  chief  would  have  struck,  in 
his  frenzied  desire  to  get  away,  at  the  little  fellow  who  was 
doing  so  much  to  save  him. 

“ You'll  kill  us  both!”  protested  Griscomb  hoarsely. 

“  Perhaps,”  admitted  the  J ap  stolidly. 

It  was  plain  enough  now  that  if  the  horses  took  another 
fright  and  shied,  or  if  they  encountered  another  vehicle 
in  the  road,  the  surrev  would  be  ditched. 

There  was  an  inward  twitch  and  a  quiver,  as  Frank  Man- 
ley  decided  upon  the  one  course  that  could  save  his  friends 
— at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  LIFE  FOR  A  BROTHER  ! 

For  just  an  instant  the  young  athlete  flinched  inwardly. 

Then  his  teeth  became  set  as  he  bent  out  far  over  the 
swaying  dashboard. 

It  was  a  desperate  chance,  but  he  gauged  his  distance 
as  well  as  he  could  and  made  the  spring. 

He  had  tried  to  land  well  forward  on  the  surrey’s  pole. 

But  a  lurch  by  the  horses  caused  his  feet  to  slip  and 
to  slide  off  this  narrow  support. 

Just  in  the  nick  of  time  Frank  caught  at  the  harness 
of  the  nigh  horse. 

“ It’s  all  right,”  he  called  reassuringly  to  the  frightened 
animal,  which,  with  a  snort,  tried  to  gallop  ahead  more 
wildly  than  ever. 

For  another  instant  Frank  Manley  hung  between  life 
and  death. 

His  feet  moved  about  convulsively,  seeking  a  hold. 

And  then  at  last  he  was  able  to  get  it,  and  now  he  pulled 
himself  up. 

Not  to  safety,  however,  for  any  movement  of  the  horses 
was  likely  to  dash  him  down  to  death. 

But  in  a  moment’s  pause  Manley  was  able  to  distribute 
his  hand-hold  between  the  two  sets  of  harness. 

Those  back  in  the  surrey,  who  had  become  aware  that 
something  additional  was  happening,  clutched  at  the  seat 
and  turned  to  stare  after  their  friend  with  fascinated 
curiosity. 

Just  for  an  instant  Manley  balanced  himself  on  the 
smooth,  round,  treacherous  pole,  and  then  lie  gathered  him¬ 
self  as  best  be  could  for  his  leap. 

The  move  brought  him  across  the  back  of  the  nigh  horse, 


which,  fearfully  frightened,  now  threatened  to  swerve  and 
carry  its  mate  and  the  surrey  over  to  destruction. 

“Easy,  old  fellow  I”  called  our  hero,  with  as  calm  a  voice 
as  he  could  muster. 

He  threw  himself  forward,  gripping  the  bridle. 

This  secured,  he  reached  over  for  the  bridle  of  the  other 
beast. 

Now  he  found  that  he  could  guide  the  team  again,  but 
his  presence  frightened  the  beasts  so  that  they  threatened 
to  become  more  uncontrollable  than  ever. 

“Steady,  you  brutes !”  gritted  the  young  athlete. 

A  look  ahead  showed  him  a  chance. 

A  road  branched  off  into  a  broad  sand  lot. 

At  the  further  end  was  a  sand  hill,  at  least  a  dozen 
feet  high. 

Its  rather  steep  sides  could  afford  no  foothold  to  any¬ 
thing  on  hoofs. 

“It’s  our  best  chance!”  quivered  Manley. 

With  a  sudden  jerk  of  his  muscular  young  arms  he 
swung  the  horses  around  to  the  right. 

Still  in  mad  flight  they  dashed  on  over  the  lot. 

Only  slightly  did  the  sand  under  the  wheels  hinder  the 
speed  of  the  brutes. 

l"et  even  their  frantic  eyes  took  in  the  hill  of  sand  just 
ahead. 

They  tried  to  swerve  and  go  around  the  little  hill. 

But  Manley’s  forethought,  instant  though  it  was,  had 
anticipated  this. 

With  firm  clutch  he  held  the  brutes  to  their  course — 
straight  for  the  sand  hill. 

“Whoa !”  bellowed  Manley,  suddenly  and  sharply. 

His  command,  backed  bv  their  own  fear  of  colliding  with 
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the  soft  hill,  brought  the  animals  back  on  their  haunches 
as  Manley  drew  back  on  the  bridles. 

They  reared,  snorting  in  terror,  and  no  doubt  in  some 
wrath  at  having  been  balked. 

At  the  very  instant  that  Frank  realized  he  had  the  horses 
at  a  momentarv  standstill  he  shouted : 

“Now  jump !” 

Jump  they  did,  Tnow  Sato  being  first  to  touch  the  earth. 

Griscomb  was  so  eager  about  it  that  he  struck  on  all 
fours  and  rolled. 

Holding  on  still  for  dear  life.  Manley  had  turned  his 
head  to  witness  the  safe  escape  of  his  comrades. 

It  was  all  over,  save  for  himself. 

Relaxing  his  hold,  Manley  slid  rather  than  sprang  to 
the  ground. 

He  landed  weakly,  in  a  sitting  position,  then  drew  him¬ 
self  backward  out  of  the  way  of  the  hoofs. 

“By  George,  that  was  narrow!”  gasped  Chief  Griscomb. 
who  had  got  upon  his  feet  and  was  now  trundling  around 
to  see  how  our  hero  had  fared. 

“Glad  you  didn’t  jump?”  demanded  Manley,  panting, 
hut  smiling  grimlv. 
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M  hat  a  fool  I  was!  uttered  Griscomb  sheepishly.  “But 
I  lost  my  head  that  time.  Just  wait  till  I  get  hold  of 
Black  for  giving  me  those  rotten  reins!” 
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lnow  Sato,  realizing  how  weak  his  chum  must  be,  had 
sprung  to  the  horses'  heads. 

The  animals  were  breathing  fast  and  hard,  and  there 
was  still  a  wild  look  in  their  eyes;  but  they  realized  that 
it  was  better  to  stand  still  now. 

So  Sato  next  turned  his  attention  to  our  hero,  who  had 
got  upon  his  rather  tremulous  legs. 

“All  right?”  queried  the  Jap  blithely. 

“All  right,”  nodded  Frank,  as  nonchalantly  as  he  could. 

Sato  turned  to  inspect  the  harness,  Manley  moving  in 
at  his  side. 

“Bad  harness  all  through?”  queried  Griscomb. 

“No;  everything  but  the  reins  appears  to  be  all  right.” 

“Just  wait  till  I  get  hold  of  Black.” 

“But  how  about  getting  hold  of  the  people  we  started 
after?” 

“That’s  so,”  admitted  the  chief. 

Then  he  made  a  rather  wry  face  as  he  glanced  around 
at  their  surroundings  of  wild  nature. 

“Looks  as  if  we'd  have  to  tie  the  horses  and  keep  on 
afoot.” 

“It’s  more  than  three  miles  yet,”  spoke  Frank.  “And 
besides,  would  it  be  safe  to  leave  the  horses?” 

“I  don’t  care  a  blame  about  the  horses,”  snorted  the 
policeman.  “They’re  Black’s.” 

“Sato,”  went  on  Frank,  “I  feel  just  a  little  shaky  yet. 
Will  you  run  up  the  road  to  the  first  farmhouse  and  see 
if  you  can  borrow  reins  for  double  harness?” 

With  a  nod  the  Jap  was  off,  taking  his  stride  at  an 
easy  jog. 

Frank,  in  the  meantime,  was  talking  to  the  horses.  In 
a  few  moments  he  had  them  calm. 

“Blazes !  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself !”  grunted  Griscomb. 
“I  didn’t  know  I  could  be  such  a  coward.” 

“You  aren’t,”  said  Frank  promptly. 

“E-e-e-eh?” 

“Not  a  bit- of  it.” 

“Young  man,  how  do  you  reconcile  your  statement  with 
the  facts  ?”  quizzed  the  chief  of  police  hopefully. 

“Why,  you  don’t  like  horses  and  you  don’t  go  in  car¬ 
riages  more  than  you  have  to.  We’re  all  of  us  more  or 
less  afraid  of  what  we  don’t  understand.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  French  general  who  was  as  brave  as  a  lion  in 
battle,  but  who  had  always  blubbered  like  a  baby  when 
he  found  himself  out  on  the  water?” 

“Was  that  so?”  demanded  Griscomb  with  interest. 

“An  historical  fact.” 

“Young  man,  you’re  a  real  comforter!” 

Frank  laughed  quietly.  Fie  liked  the  old  chief  altogether 
too  well  to  have  his  good  opinion  of  the  official  upset  by 
a  little  incident  like  that  of  a  few  minuted  ago. 

lnow  came  back  at  the  same  trot,  waving  as  he  came  a 
set  of  rein.s  that  looked  strong  enough  lor  use  with  an 
elephant. 

“  Best  I  could  do,”  smiled  the  Jap. 

“And  a  very  good  ‘do,’  ”  nodded  our  hero. 

Without  much  delay  Manley  had  the  horses  ready  to 

resume  their  journey. 


As  they  turned  into  the  road,  however,  the  animals  again 
grew  restive. 

“Stop  that  nonsense,  you  imps!”  snapped  the  young 
driver,  giving  the  reins  a  pull  that  taught  the  horses  the 
difference. 

So  thoroughly  had  the  brutes  used  themselves  up  that 
our  hero  was  now  forced  to  drive  slowly. 

“Do  you  go  after  Miss  Randall  to-day?”  Manley  asked, 
glancing  back. 

“Yes,”  nodded  the  chief.  “I  expect  to.” 

“Where  do  you  expect  to  find  her  ?” 

“A  few  miles  further  on,  at  the  home  of  her  late  uncle 
and  aunt.” 

They  soon  caught  sight  of  Chertsey’s  house,  perched  on 
a  little  rise  of  ground,  and  a  little  later  they  turned  into 
the  driveway. 

“Look  out  for  an  attempt  to  bolt!”  warned  our  hero. 
“Dr.  Chertsey  will  understand  the  instant  that  he  catches 
sight  of  us.” 

Griscomb  slipped  his  ugly-looking  revolvers  into  sight. 

“Want  one  ?”  he  demanded  of  our  hero. 

“No,”  refused  Frank.  “Such  things  belong  to  the 
police.” 

Silently  Griscomb  offered  one  of  the  weapons  to  Sato, 
who  as  silently  refused  it. 

With  a  swish  of  the  whip  Ffank  sent  the  horses  speed¬ 
ing  up  to  the  door,  brought  them  to  a  quick  halt,  and 
jumped  out.  He  chained  them  to  a  hitching-post. 

Griscomb  got  out  speedily,  and  Sato  landed  from  a  flying 
leap. 

There  had  not  been  a  sign  from  within,  but  soon  after 
Griscomb’s  quick  ring  footsteps  sounded  in  the  hallway. 

The  door  opened  just  a  trifle,  revealing  the  dark,  sus¬ 
picious  face  of  the  Italian. 

Though  Griscomb  was  not  in  uniform,  the  Italian  must 
have  guessed  by  the  company  he  kept,  for  the  door  slammed 
quickly  and  there  was  the  sound  of  a  bolt  being  shot. 

“Open  that  door!”  roared  the  policeman. 

He  did  not  wait,  however,  to  see  how  his  summons  would 
be  regarded,  but  hurled  himself  against  the  panels. 

Frank  and  Sato  gave  such  effective  aid  that  the  lock 
and  bolt  both  yielded,  and  the  entrance  was  clear. 

“Which  is  the  office  door?”  asked  Griscomb,  in  a  low 
voice. 

Frank  pointed  to  it. 

Griscomb  wasted  neither  words  nor  time,  but  once  more 
brought  his  shoulder  into  play. 

With  that  they  stepped  into  the  office,  and  now  Frank 
realized  that  Sato  was  absent. 

He  had  foreseen  the  chance  of  escape  from  the  house, 
Frank  knew,  and  so  had  gone  outside  to  watch. 

A  cigarette,  still  burning,  lay  on  the  doctor’s  desk. 

“He  isn’t  far  off!”  chuckled  Manley,  pointing  to  the 
malodorous  evidence. 

“Do  you  want  to  watch  here?”  proposed  Frank  quickly. 

“What’ll  you  do?” 

“Run  through  the  house.  I’m  more  nimble.” 
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“  Then  you’d  better  take  one  of  these,”  advised  the  chief, 
ottering  a  revolver. 

But  Manley  shook  his  head  and  darted  into  the  adjoin- 
ing  rooms  that  he  knew  so  well. 

But,  though  he  searched  here  and  in  other  rooms  down¬ 
stairs,  he  found  no  sign  of  either  of  the  fugitives. 

Upstairs,  though  he  made  a  complete  search,  our  hero 
had  no  better  luck. 

There  was  a  short  ladder  leading,  to  the  wooden  sky¬ 
light.  .  * 

Climbing  up  stealthily,  our  hero  noted  that* the  inside 
catch  was  loose. 

Yet,  though  he  tried  carefully  and  then  strongly,  he 
could  not  budge  this  skylight  hatch. 

“I  guess  we  know  where  our  friends  are !”  chuckled  Man- 
ley,  as  he  stealthily  regained  the  floor. 

Then  he  hurried  softly  downstairs  to  carry  the  news  to 
Chief  Griscomb. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  BOY  WITH  NINE  LIVES. 

“On  the  roof?”  repeated  the  chief. 

“They  must  be.” 

“Then  they’ll  be  easily  bagged.” 

“Unless  thev  offer  resistance.” 

“We  can  do  as  much  shooting  as  they  can.” 

“Humph!”  grunted  Manley.  “Two  husky  fellows  on 
the  roof  could  do  more  with  poles  than  they  could  with 
guns.  They  can  keep  us  from  getting  through  the  sky¬ 
light.” 

“Then  we’ll  summon  help  and  go  after  ’em  with  ladders,” 
chuckled  Griscomb. 

“Oh,  of  course  they  can’t  get  away  if  they’re  up  there. 
But  they  can  give  us  a  mighty  nasty  fight.” 

Frank  led  the  way  upstairs  on  tiptoe,  the  chiefs  tread 
being  rather  more  heavy. 

But,  though  they  both  got  on  the  ladder  and  tried  to  pry 
up  the  hatch,  it  resisted  their  combined  efforts. 

“No  use  to  summon  ’em  !”  grumbled  the  chief. 

“Not  a  bit.  Now,  see  here,  chief.  If  you  want  to  stay 
here  and  watch  I’ll  skirmish  the  barns  and  sheds  for  a 
ladder.” 

« 

“And  go  up  outside?” 

“Of  course.” 

“You  may  find  that  equally  hard.” 

“I’ll  try,  anyway.  You  know,  I’ll  have  Sato  to  help  me.” 

“Well,  try  anyway,”  nodded  the  policeman. 

Outside  our  hero  found  the  Jap,  just  as  he  expected, 
on  quiet  guard. 

Though  hidden,  Sato  was  so  posted  that  he  could  see  any 
one  who  attempted  to  leave  the  house  from  any  side. 

Whispering  the  news,  our  hero  hurried  on  and  found  a 
ladder  in  one  of  the  outbuildings. 

“Now  I  guess  we'll  make  it!”  smiled  the  young  athlete. 

On  the  roof  of  the  house  all  was  quiet,  not  a  human  be¬ 
ing  appearing  there. 

As  noiselessly  as  he  could,  our  hero  raised  the  ladder  to 
position  against  the  side  of  the  house. 
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Then,  like  a  flash,  he  began  to  run  up  the  rungs. 

But  ere  he  was  half  way  up  a  hand  shot  out  and  pushed 
the  ladder  over. 

Manley,  expecting  this,  and  therefore  on  his  guard, 
jumped,  turned  a  somersault  and  saved  himself. 

Sato  had  still  remained  in  hiding,  and  did  not  offer 
to  help  as  Manley  stood  looking  up  at  the  roof  and  thinking. 

He  half  expected  to  see  a  head  peer  over  the  edge  of 
the  roof,  but  two  minutes  went  by  and  no  such  thing  hap¬ 
pened. 

“Afraid  of  a  gun,  I  suppose,”  reflected  the  boy. 

That  gave  him  an  idea. 

Suddenly  he  spoke,  in  a  low  tone,  yet  one  which  he  knew 
would  carry  all  the  way  up  to  the  roof. 

“Now  aim  right  for  the  top  of  the  ladder,”  said  Frank, 
as  if  directing  some  one.  “If  you  see  a  head  or  a  hand 
fire  one  barrel  without  bothering  to  challenge.  And  be 
ready  to  use  the  other  barrel  a  second  later.  Don’t  be 
afraid  of  hurting  any  one.  This  is  glum  business.” 

“All  right,”  Manley  whispered,  in  answer  to  himself. 

Now  once  more  our  hero  placed  the  ladder  in  position. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  very  second  the  ladder  touched  Manley 
had  sprung  up  half  a  dozen  feet. 

And  he  continued  to  run  up,  chancing  all  on,  what  he 
would  have  called  on  the  football  field,  a  charge. 

But  again  a  hand  came  out. 

-  There  was  a  quick  push,  but  this  time  Manley  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  act. 

At  that  instant  he  was  close  up  to  the  top  of  the  building. 

Just  as  he  saw  the  hand  appear  the  young  athlete  made 
a  flying  leap  through  the  air. 

It  won,  for  his  hands  clutched  at  the  gutter-trough. 

Yet  a  dear  winning  it  might  prove  to  be,  for  if  Manley’s 
hold  on  the  trough  were  once  broken  lie  might  be  hurled 
down  to  maiming  disaster. 

For  a  moment  he  hung  there,  silent  and  not  daring  to 
breathe  fully. 

He  heard  a  stealthy  step  away,  then  an  impatient  snort 
of  discovery,  and  our  hero  thought  he  heard  a  body  bend¬ 
ing  to  kneel  at  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

There  was  but  one  thing  the  young  athlete  could  do,  and 
he  did  it,  blessing  his  lucky  stars  that  he  had  often  practiced 
a  somewhat  similar  feat  on  the  gymnasium  ladders. 

Hand  past  hand  he  traveled  more  than  eight  feet  down 
the  gutter  ere  the  invisible  enemy  could  change  position. 

Then  Frank  did  the  quickest  chinning  he  had  ever  done 
in  his  life,  bringing  head  and  shoulders  well  up  above  the 
level  of  the  roof. 

In  just  one  more  second  Frank  Manley  was  drawing 
himself  up  on  the  roof,  while  his  enemy,  wheeling,  was 
pouncing  forward  at  him. 

But  the  young  football  captain  had  learned  thoroughly 

^  A  w  * 

how  to  roll  when  going  down  with  the  ball. 

Now  he  put  the  same  tactics  into  play,  rolling  over  and 
over  a  dozen  feet  or  more  across  the  roof. 

The  roll  ended  in  a  spring,  and  Frank  gained  his  feet, 
to  find  himself  confronting  Dr.  Chertsev. 

A  very  angry  and  startled  Dr.  Chertsev  it  wa>  -an  enemy 
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in  whose  eves  an  evil,  deadly  light  glowed,  and  in  whose 
hand  a  revolver  glinted  in  the  waning  sunlight. 

“Stand  right  where  you  are!”  snarled  the  doctor. 

Frank  obeyed. 

“What  does  this  affair  mean?”  raged  the  physician. 

“It  means  that  the  chief  of  police  of  Woodstock  wants 
to  talk  with  you.” 

“Then  you've  dared  to  mix  up  in  my  concerns,  have 
you  ?” 

Chertsey's  voice  trembled  with  rage,  but  Frank  appeared 
undisconcerted  despite  the  angry  eyes  that  searched  his 

own. 

“  I  had  half  a  notion  of  it  when  I  heard  an  autopsy  had 
been  ordered,”  glowered  Chertsev. 

“Of  course  you’re  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing?” 
prompted  our  hero. 

“Certainly  I  am.” 

“Then  do  the  sensible  thing  and  submit  yourself  to  the 
care  of  the  police.  If  you’ve  done  no  wrong  they  can  do 
vou  no  harm.” 

V 

“If  any  one  else  attempts  to  come  up  that  ladder,”  roared 
Chertsey  suddenly,  “I’ll  kill  him  like  a  dog!” 

“Don’t  come  up,  Sato!”  shouted  Frank,  warningly.  “It 
isn’t  necessary,  anyway,  for  I  can  bring  this  man  to  reason 
alone.” 

The  vibrations  of  the  ladder  changed,  for  an  instant,  so 
as  to  suggest  that  some  one  was  descending. 

Then  the  soft  thud  of  feet  on  the  ground  came  to  them. 

So  softly  had  Sato  placed  the  ladder  in  position,  in  the 
first  place,  that  our  hero  was  not  aware  of  its  being  up 
until  Chertsey’s  challenge  came. 

“Now,  how  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  this?”  asked  the 
doctor. 

“How  do  you?”  mocked  Frank,  with  his  baffling  smile. 

Chertsey  ground  his  teeth  at  the  discovery  that  his  wea¬ 
pon,  though  it  kept  our  hero  at  a  respectful  distance,  did 
not  unduly  scare  him. 

“AH  I  know  is  that  I  don’t  mean  to  be  taken!”  cried 
Chertsev. 

“How  are  you  going  to  prevent  it?”  challenged  our  hero. 

“I  have  this  weapon,  and  plenty  of  ammunition.” 

“Small  good  that  will  do  you,”  taunted  Manley.  “Why, 
a  posse  of  men  could  surround  the  house,  if  necessary,  and 
starve  you  out  until  you  became  as  weak  as  Moses.” 

“I  can  at  least  shoot  myself  as  a  last  resort,”  declared 
the  doctor. 

“But  you  won’t,”  Manley  rejoined  calmly. 

Chertsev  swore  softly  at  his  failure  to  produce  any  im¬ 
pression  on  this  strangely  fearless  young  man. 

“At  least  I  can  sho'ot  you,”  glowered  Chertsey  suddenly. 
“Probably  you  won’t  deny  me  nerve  enough  to  do  that?” 

“Lack  of  courage  might  not  stand  in  the  way,”  agreed 
Frank  readily.  “But  you  won’t  shoot  me.” 

“And  why  not?” 

“Because  a  man  of  your  temperament  would  have  a 
strong  dislike  for  standing  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

Dr.  Chertsey  glared,  and  hesitated  scowJingly,  as  if 

Hoogly  tempted  to  show  the  error  of  this  last  claim. 


“So  there’s  really  nothing  left  to  do,”  continued  our 
hero,  coolly,  “but  to  be  sensible  and  give  yourself  up  to  the 
chief  of  police.” 

Frank  began  to  pace  the  roof. 

“Here,  stop  that!”  Chertsey  almost  screamed. 

He  leveled  his  pistol,  and  our  hero,  regarding  him,  saw 
the  double-action  hammer  slowly  raise. 

“Be  more  sensible  and  stop  flourishing  that  gun,”  ad¬ 
vised  our  hero  contemptuously. 

“If  you  don’t  stop  walking  about  I’ll  kill  you  like  a  cur.” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  retorted  Frank;  “and  )rou’re  not  go¬ 
ing  to  bluff  me,  either.  I  shall  walk  where  I  please.  You 
simply  won't  dare  to  shoot  unless  you  find  me  getting  so 
close  to  you  that  you  are  afraid  for  your  safety.” 

“But  your  own  safety?”  cried  the  doctor  curiously. 

“I’ll  take  care  of  that  for  myself,  thank  you.” 

He  continued  to  walk  back  and  forth,  not  appearing  to 
watch  Chertsey  over-carefully. 

His  action  made  the  doctor  suspect  some  possible  trap. 

But,  suddenly,  Chertsey  could  stand  the  suspense  no 
longer. 

He  leaped  forward,  aiming,  and  as  he  did  so  he  snapped 
the  trigger. 

There  was  a  flash,  a  report,  and  the  bullet  went  by 
Manley’s  ear. 

“Missed!”  clicked  Manley.  “Doctor,  if  I  couldn’t  shoot 
better  I'd  quit  carrying  a  pistol.” 

“Confound  you!”  came  the  exasperated  snarl.  “Put 
your  hands  up  and  obey  me  to  the  letter,  or  I’ll  finish  you 
here  and  now.” 

He  looked  so  much  as  though  he  meant  what  he  said 
that  Manley  thrust  his  hands  as  high  in  the  air  as  he 
could.  ( 

“Now  you’re  coming  to  your  senses,”  growled  Chertsey, 
but  with  a  note  of  triumph  in  his  voice. 

Still  holding  the  pistol  pointed  at  Manley’s  head,  he 
advanced  two  or  three  feet  nearer. 

It  was  the  chance  for  which  our  hero  had  waited. 

With  his  hands  still  in  the  air  Manley  let  his  right  foot 
fly  upward. 

It  struck  sharply  against  the  doctor’s  pistol  wrist,  break¬ 
ing  it  instantly. 

There  was  a  howl  of  pain  from  Chertsey,  and  a  clatter  as 
the  revolver  struck  the  roof. 

In  a  twinkling  Manley  had  snatched  up  the  pistol.  He 
hurried  to  the  edge  of  the  roof,  hurling  the  weapon  to  the 
ground. 

“Sato,”  he  called  down  to  the  -Tap,  who  stood  calmly  by, 
“you  can  come  up.  The  dear  doctor  will  soon  come  down.” 

There  was  a  step  behind  our  hero,  but  Frank,  deeming 
it  to  be  Chertsey,  did  not  turn  quickly  enough. 

In  another  instant  the  young  athlete  felt  himself  seized 
in  a  pair  of  strong  arms. 

There  was  no  time  to  struggle,  to  escape.  It  was  the 
Italian,  who  had  emerged  from  his  hiding  place  behind  a 
chimney,  that  held  him,  and  that  swarthy  fellow  swung  our 
hero’s  body  clear  and  hurled  it  down  from  the  roof. 

In  danger  the  mind  works  with  lightning-like  speed. 
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Manley,  as  he  felt  himself  going,  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  try  to  turn  a  somersault  in  order  to  break  his  fall. 

Yet  it  would  have  fared  badly  with  him  had  not  Sato 
been  there. 

The  Jap,  equally  quick  to  think,  saw  the  falling  body, 
and  leaped  forward. 

The  feat  was  nicely  calculated.  Inow’s  bent  back  re¬ 
ceived  Manley,  who  bounded  off  and  fell  to  the  ground  not 
even  bruised. 

Luckily  for  them  both,  the  fall  was  not  from  a  great 
height. 

“ Great  work,  old  fellow!”  cheered  Manley,  as  his  friend 
yanked  him  to  his  feet.  “And  now  we’ve  got  the  game 
bagged.  They  can’t  resist  any  further.” 

Raising  his  voice,  our  hero  shouted : 

“Now  will  you  come  down,  you  two?  If  we  have  to 
come  up  after  you,  I  swear  we’ll  throw  you  both  down  the 
way  that  you  did  me.  I  mean  it — every  word.  Will  you 
come  ?” 

There  was  a  brief  hesitation,  some  murmurs  of  low  talk¬ 
ing  above,  and  then  the  Italian’s  face  showed  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  in  an  ugly  voice.  “We  come.” 

The  Italian  helped  the  injured  Dr.  Chertsey  to  descend, 
Sato,  who  had  picked  up  the  weapon,  looking  on  alertly. 

Frank  darted  to  the  door  to  call  down  Chief  Griscomb. 
The  prisoners  were  marched  into  the  doctor’s  office.  The 
Italian  was  promptly  handcuffed,  but  Chertsey,  on  account 
of  his  badly  damaged  wrist,  was  not  submitted  to  that 
indignity. 

“I  heard  the  row  on  the  roof,  Manley,”  grinned  the  chief, 
while  Sato,  having  found  materials,  started  to  bandage  the 
broken  wrist,  having  previously  set  it.  “Lord,  boy,  I 
thought  you  were  about  a  goner.  But  I  couldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  to  help,  so  I  kept  quiet.” 

Frank  heard  a  slight  noise  suddenly,  and  darted  across 
the  hallway.  He  pulled  open  the  door  of  a  room  which  the 
doctor  used  as  a  laboratory. 

“Miss  Randall?”  uttered  Manley.  “Here?” 

Elsie  Randall  was  very  much  there,  evidently,  for  she 
stood  within  a  few  feet  of  our  hero,  her  eyes  blazing  with 
a  demoniac  light. 

In  her  right  hand  she  held  poised  a  glass  graduate  full  of 
liquid. 

“Frank  Manley,”  she  panted,  “I  shall  at  last  have  a 
chance  to  even  matters  with  you,  and  that  is  all  I  ask! 
This  glass  contains  oil  of  vitrol.  I  shall  throw  it  in  your 
face,  blinding  you  and  disfiguring  you  for  life!” 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  her  intention  or  her  abilitv 

A* 

to  commit  the  deed. 

This  angry  woman  could  throw  the  fearful  stuff  full 
•n  his  face  before  Manley  could  either  leap  forward  to 
seize  her  or  turn  to  run. 

Elsie  Randall  stood  just  within  the  doorway,  where 
others  could  not  reach  her  in  time  to  interfere. 

All  the  spunk  seemed  to  ooze  out  of  Frank  Manlev. 

Hr*  collapsed  weakly  to  the  floor,  murmuring: 

“Miss  Randall,  vou  see  me  at  vour  feet !” 


The  girl  leered  at  him  gloatingly,  poising  the  glawi 

anew. 

“This  will  even  our  score,  Frank  Manley.” 

Yet  she  had  reckoned  without  her  host.  Only  Sato,  of 
all  the  thrilled  onlookers,  understood  the  meaning  of  the 

scene. 

For  our  hero,  instantaneous  schemer,  was  now  able  to 
use  one  of  his  favorite  jiu-jitsu  tricks. 

He  had  fallen  on  his  left  side.  Now,  as  Elsie  Randall 
bent  slightly  forward,  he  hooked  his  left  foot  back  of  her 
ankle.  At  the  same  instant  his  right  foot  pressed  strongly 
against  her  right  knee. 

There  was  a  shriek  of  amazement,  and  the  girl  toppled 
backward,  slickly  thrown  on  her  back. 

The  same  bit  of  strategy  broke  the  glass,  scattering  the 
vitriol  on  the  wooden  floor. 

“My  apologies.  Miss  Randall,”  uttered  Frank  humbly, 
when  she  had  been  secured  after  a  short  s£uffie.  “It  was 
a-  low  trick  to  play  on  a  woman,  but  what  else  could  I  do  ?” 

“Lord!  Lord!”  broke  in  Griscomb,  marveling.  “They  • 
talk  about  a  cat’s  nine  lives.  Some  youngsters  seem  to 
have  ’em,  too !” 

An  extra  wagon  was  needed  in  order  to  get  all  the  pris¬ 
oners  back  to  Woodstock. 

In  due  course  all  of  the  prisoners  were  tried,  convicted, 
and  are  now  serving  their  sentences. 

As  for  Frank,  he  had  Inow  Sato  as  his  guest  at  supper 
that  evening,  and  through  the  Jap  Mrs.  Manley  learned 
all  that  had  happened  that  afternoon. 

After  the  meal  our  hero  excused  himself  and  went  up¬ 
stairs.  In  a  little  while  he  was  down  again,  dressed  with 
such  scrupulous  care  that  his  mother  asked : 

“Going  out  to-night,  my  son?” 

“I’m  due  for  a  call  on  the  hill,  mother.  I  owe  Kitty 
some  explanations  of  a  compromising  position  she  and  her 
father  found  me  in.” 

As  Mrs.  Manlev  watched  the  two  youngsters  go  out  her 
eyes  were  on  her  son,  and  she  murmured  to  herself : 

“Is  there  another  such  boy  on  earth?” 

THE  END. 


It  is  a  grand  football  story  that  is  coming  to  our  readers 
next  week,  and  a  great  story  all  the  way  through.  “FRANK 
MANLEY’S  LION-HEARTED  RUSH ;  OR.  STAKING 
LIFE  ON  THE  OUTCOME,”  will  be  published  complete 
in  “Frank  Manley’s  Weekly”  No.  8.  It’s  a  corking  story, 
and  there  will  be  a  lot  about  fall  training,  too.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  will  be  more  lively  than  ever ! 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  bv 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER.  ‘M  UNION 
SQT  ARE,  NEW  ^  OKK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  “  Physical  Director  ” 


No.  39. 


When  the  famous  Fifth  Army  Corps  sailed  for  Cuba, 
prior  to  its  great  fighting  before  Santiago,  there  was  a 
grave  chance  that  the  fleet  of  transports  would  encounter 
vessels  of  the  Spanish  navy. 

In  case  of  a  fight  at  sea  the  great  transport  steamers, 
bearing  the  flower  of  our  American  troops,  would  have  been 
able  to  take  no  part. 

While  the  American  naval  vessels  convoying  the  trans¬ 
ports  closed  in  with  the  Spaniards,  all  that  would  have 
been  left  for.  the  transports  themselves  would  have  been 
flight. 

How  fasjf.eould  such  a  fleet  of  transports  get  away? 

In  figuring  out  this  problem  army  officers  did  not  take 
account  of  the  several  rather  fast  vessels  that  belonged  to 
the  transport  fleet. 

Instead,  they  reckoned  upon  the  speed  of  the  slowest  tub 
among  the  transports. 

For  a  fleet  in  war  time  is  as  fast  only  as  its  slowest 
vessel. 

So,  in  your  condition  physically,  you  are  really  only  as 
strong  as  your  weakest  muscle. 

What  is  the  weakest  muscle,  and  just  how  weak  is  it? 

With  very  little  thought  you  will  be  able  to  find  your 
weakest  muscles.  They  will  be  sure  to  be  located  in  the 
part  of  the  body  that  tires  first  when  you  go  in  for  brisk, 
vigorous,  all-around  exercise. 

So,  if  you  think,  you  really  can’t  miss  knowing  where 
the  poorest  muscles  of  your  human  frame  are. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  you  certainly  cannot  do  better 
than  to  go  on  a  hunt  for  the  weakest  muscles. 

Do  you  feel  sore  and  stiff  in  the  legs  after  running  a 
reasonable  distance,  or  after  walking  six  or  seven  miles  ? 

Then  you’re  weak  in  the  leg  muscles. 

An  athlete,  as  the  very  foundation,  must  be  strong  in 
hi3  legs,  and  must  have  powerful  lungs  and  enduring  wind. 

Now,  for  strengthening  the  leg  muscles  go  in  for  plenty 
of  walking  and  running. 

In  Chapter  VII  of  this  publication  you  will  find  a  full 
description  of  an  exercise  that  the  Japanese  jiu-jitsu  men 
have  found  to  be  wonderful  for  building  up  weak  legs. 

Dnless  your  legs  are  thoroughly  serviceable,  then  take 


at  least  fifteen  minutes  of  this  drill  every  morning  and 
evening. 

If  your  leg  muscles  appear  to  be  fairly  good,  but  you 
find  that  in  running  your  ankles  give  out  easily,  remember 
that  this  same  drill  will  work  wonders  for  the  muscles  of 
the  ankles. 

But  from  the  study  of  measurements  sent  in  to  me  by 
readers  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  you  will 
find  your  weakest  muscular  point  right  at  the  abdomen. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you  should  have 
strong  muscles  in  the  abdomen,  for  they  insure  that  the 
work  of  digesting  your  food  will  be  done  as  nature  in¬ 
tended  it. 

For  strengthening  the  muscles  around  a  flabby  waist-line 
you  will  find  full  instructions  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
abdominal  drills  described  in  Nos,  28  and  32  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly. 

“Do  you  find  that  your  lungs  are  weak?  That  you  are 
short  of  wind?  Then  go  in  strongly  for  deep  breathing 
in  the  open  air.  In  No.  27  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly 
you  will  find  a  splendid  chest-expanding  drill  that  Manley 
gave  to  the  ITp  and  At  ’Em  Boys. 

Is  it  in  your  back  or  in  your  shoulders  that  you  feel  the 
most  lameness  and  soreness  after  vigorous  exertion  ?  Then 
here  are  your  weakest  muscles. 

The  bag  drills — lifting,  carrying  and  throwing — that 
have  been  described  in  the  last  few  numbers  of  this  Weekly 
will  be  found  to  fit  the  case  of  weak  back  or  shoulders. 

Now,  of  course,  very  many  of  you,  when  you  set  out  to 
study  your  weakest  muscles,  will  turn,  first  of  all,  to  the 
muscles  of  your  upper  arm. 

It  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  have  fine  upper  arm  muscles. 
But  why  on  earth  should  you  regard  these  muscles  as  be¬ 
ing  the  most  important  in  the  human  body  ? 

It  is  ten  times  more  necessary  to  have  such  fine  muscles 
in  your  chest  that  you  can  show  a  splendid  expansion. 

And  it  is  also  ten  times  as  important  to  have  a  fine  set 
of  abdominal  muscles. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  by  the  way,,  how  vastly  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  to  have  a  strong  neck  ? 

One’s  good  nervous  condition  depends  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  neck.  Perfect  development  here  means  large 
blood-vessels  in  the  neck.  Large  blood-vessels  in  the  neck 
means  that  there  is  freer  access  for  the  blood  to  the  brain. 

Now,  there  is  an  excellent  neck  drill  given  in  No.  29  of 
The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly.  If  you  are  nervous  and 
fidgetty,  irritable,  or  unable  to  sleep  well  at  night,  then 
go  in  for  this  neck  drill  every  day.  It  won’t  be  many 
weeks  ere  you’ll  see  a  wonderful  change  in  the  nervous  con¬ 
dition. 

Last  of  all,  what’s  good  for  building  up  strong  arms? 
Why,  almost  anything  that  gives  them  enough  work.  Dumb¬ 
bells  and  clubs,  wrestling  and  boxing,  tugs-of-war,  rowing, 
swimming,  and  last  of  all  chinning  on  the  horizontal  bar. 

How  many  of  you  can  chin  thirty  times  running  by 
using  both  hands,  or  fourteen  times  by  using  either  right 
or  left  hand  alone?  Now,  that's  the  test  for  arm  muscles 
for  a  real  young  athlete ! 
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Letters  from  Readers 

NOTICE.— Writ©  letters  for  tKis  p&ge  orv  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  peeper  containing  mail 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  be  giv^n,  as  Frank  Manley's  Weekly” 
is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  "Physical  Director,”  No.  24  Union  Square.  New  York. 


Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  July  22,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  great  weekly, 
and  as  you  ask  for  questions,  I  think  I  can  give 
you  some.  I  am  12  years  old;  height,  4  feet  5 
inches.  (1)  How  could  I  get  to  grow  a  little 
taller?  I  am  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
try  all  the  exercises  there.  I  love  to  play  ball. 
I  have  a  team.  I  have  good  curves  and  speed, 
but  no  control.  How  can  I  get  control?  I  re¬ 
main. 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  Johnson,  108  N.  Walnut  St. 

(1)  Try  all  the  work  described  in  this  publi¬ 
cation.  Manley’s  exercises  are  those  needed  by 
all  healthy  American  boys  and  those  who  wish 
to  become  healthy.  Keep  on  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
too.  (2)  Control  of  the  ball  is  secured  only  by 
constant  practice  and  observation  of  results. 
There  is  no  shorter  road  to  the  knowledge. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

Would  you  please  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  in  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly:  Where 
does  Prank  Manley  live?  May  I  come  down  to 
Woodstock  and  run  with  Frank  and  Jackets,  as 
I  haven’t  a  favorable  place  to  run  and  train? 
I  remain, 

A  Reader. 

Woodstock  is  a  long  way  from  your  home, 
and  Manley’s  club  undertakes  the  training  of 
outsiders  only  at  very  high  fees.  This  is  one 
of  the  club’s  sources  of  income. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  23,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weeklies 
so  far  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  them. 
I  am  interested  in  jiu-jitsu  more  than  anything 
else,  and  would  like  if  you  could  tell  me  where 
this  can  be  learned  and  oblige, 

Grover  C.  Long, 

2015  S.  3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  is  against  our  rules  to  furnish  names  and 
addresses.  There  are  several  books  on  jiu-jitsu 
now  published. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  31,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Kindly  answer  the  following:  My  measure¬ 
ments  are:  Height,  6  feet  8  inches;  neck,  13 
inches;  wrist,  7  inches;  forearm,  10%  Inches; 
elbow,  9%  inches;  chest,  normal  33  inches,  ex¬ 
panded  35%  inches;  biceps,  normal  10  inches, 
expanded  12  inches;  waist,  28%  inches;  hips,  33% 
Inches;  thigh,  19  inches;  knee,  12%  inches;  calf” 
13%  inches;  ankle,  9  inches;  weight,  130  pounds. 
(1)  Are  they  all  right?  (2)  If  they  are  not  all 
right  what  exercises  should  I  take?  (3)  What 
exercises  should  I  take  to  cure  pimples  on  my 
arms,  called  salt  water  itch?  (4)  Should  a  punch- 
ing-bag  be  left  inflated  or  not  Inflated  when  not 
in  use?  Three  cheers  for  Frank  Manley  and 
three  more  for  Joe  Prescott. 

Yours  truly, 

Vegetarian. 

P.  S.— Age,  19  yeare  6  months. 

(1)  Very  good,  but  you  are  a  few  pounds  under 
weight.  (2)  More  chest  expansion  needed,  for 
which  use  breathing  drill  In  No.  27  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly.  (3)  No  exercise  for  that; 
remedy  lies  in  diet.  (4)  It  is  better  to  deflate 
It  after  using. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  1,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  of  your  weeklies  so  far.  I  am 
17  years  old;  my  weight,  stripped.  Is  130  pounds; 
height,  in  stocking  feet,  0  feet  6%  inches.  HuW 


can  I  gain  weight,  for  I  am  a  little  thin?  How 
can  I  stop  smoking?  I  have  tried  to,  but  only 
stop  for  a  few  days  and  start  again.  Every  time 
I  smoke  it  makes  me  dizzy  and  feel  if  I  want 
to  eat.  I  can’t  drink  plain  water,  for  it  makes 
me  sick.  Is  there  any  cause  for  that?  They 
say  hot  water  will  make  you  take  on  weight. 
Well,  would  chocolate  do  just  as  good?  What 
will  take  pimples  off  the  face?  I  have  tried  lots 
of  things,  but  of  no  use.  I  have  them  only  on 
my  forehead.  I  wear  a  derby  and  when  I  walk 
fast  my  forehead  will  sweat,  and  the  pimples 
come  out.  Is  there  any  cure  for  it?  I  wish 
you  would  have  a  picture  of  each  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  in  each  weekly.  Hoping  to 
see  this  in  print,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  Grey. 

You  don’t  want  to  put  on  weight,  for  you  are 
a  few  pounds  over  as  you  are.  The  only  way 
to  stop  smoking  is  to  stop!  Don’t  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  admit  that  you  haven’t  grit  enough  to  stop 
when  you  want  to.  There  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  drinking  water  should  make  you  sick.  The 
trouble  is  that  you  are  ruining  your  stomach 
with  tobacco.  You  don’t  want  chocolate,  as 
that  is  greasy  and  increases  the  pimples.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  curing  pimples  except  by 
very  plain  diet,  and  drinking  plenty  of  water 
to  wash  out  the  tissues  of  the  body.  We  can¬ 
not  publish  the  photos  of  the  Up  and  At  ’Em 
Boys  at  present. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  great  believer  in  your  hints  on  train¬ 
ing,  I  venture  to  write  for  advice.  I  stand  5 
feet  8  inches  in  height;  weight,  175  pounds;  chest, 
normal  34  Inches,  expanded  38  inches;  age,  17 
years  11  months.  I  am  becoming  altogether  too 
heavy  and  wish  to  find  out  how  to  become  less 
weighty,  and  also  to  grow  taller.  I  can  put  the 
12-pound  shot  30  feet.  Hoping  you  will  answer 
soon,  I  remain, 

A  sincere  admirer, 

V.  Brown. 

P.  S.— My  waist  is  33  inches. 

Eat  less,  chew  your  food  very  thoroughly  and 
drink  plenty  of  water,  except  at  meal-times.  Go 
in  strongly  for  running,  and  also  for  Frank 
Manley’s  bag  work,  as  described  in  these  stor¬ 
ies.  You  don’t  need  more  height,  as  you  will 
continue  to  grow  a  little  for  at  least  the  next 
six  years. 

New  York,  August  1,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  every  one  of  the  “Young  Ath¬ 
lete’s’’  published  till  now,  and  find  them  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  flve-cent  weekly.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  regard  to 
my  physical  condition.  I  am  15  years  old. 
My  measurements  are  as  follows:  Neck,  13% 
inches;  chest,  normal  33  Inches,  expanded  35% 
Inches;  waist,  29  Inches;  biceps,  9  Inches;  thigh, 
20%  Inches;  calf,  13  7-8  Inches;  forearm,  9  3-8 
inches;  wrist,  6%  Inches;  across  shoulders,  17 
inches;  height,  6  feet  4%  Inches;  reach,  64% 
Inches;  weight,  133  pounds.  (1)  Am  I  too  heavy? 
(2)  How  are  my  measurements  as  compared  with 
my  height?  (3)  What  are  my  weak  parts,  and 
how  can  they  be  strengthened?  And  how  must 
the  deep  breathing  be  taken,  i.  e.,  through  the 
mouth  or  through  the  nose?  Hoping  to  see  this 
in  print  soon,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Kekule,  315  Melrose  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(1)  About  20  pounds  too  heavy.  (2)  Waist  3 
inches  too  large.  Another  inch  of  chest  ex¬ 
pansion  needed.  Biceps  a  little  too  small.  (3) 
Trim  the  waist  down  by  abdominal  drills  in  Nos. 


28  and  32  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly. 
Study  deep  breathing  drill  In  No.  27  of  The 
Young  Athlete’s  Weekly. 

August  7.  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  interested  myself  In  your  weekly,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  In 
regard  to  physical  training.  I  am  18  years  8 
months  old;  in  street  attire  I  measure  6  feet 
8%  inches,  and  weigh  145  pounds.  My  other 
measurements  are  as  follows:  Neck,  14%  Inches; 
forearm,  10%  Inches;  upper  arm,  10%  inches; 
thigh,  20%  inches;  calf,  13  Inches;  waist,  32 
inches;  chest  normal,  37%  Inches,  expanded  3» 
Inches,  contracted  34  Inches.  I  take  15  minutes 
of  breathing  and  neck  exercises  just  after  ris¬ 
ing  and  before  retiring.  (1)  Is  this  good?  About 
10  o’clock  I  run  one-half  mile.  At  11  o’clock  I 
punch  the  bag  and  box.  I  wrestle  20  minutes 
at  4  o’clock.  At  5  o’clock  I  spend  an  hour  at 
Attila’s  5-pound  dumbbell  exercises.  Supper  at 
6  o’clock.  Speaking  of  this  Attila  book,  I  take 
every  exercise  In  it,  and  go  the  limit  in  each 
one.  Between  my  exercising  periods  during 
the  day  I  do  light  work  around  the  place,  such 
as  cutting  grass,  chopping  wood,  etc.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  about  the 
Attila  exercises.  After  exercising  and  working 
during  the  day  (I  have  no  regular  job)  I  find 
myself  quite  tired  at  5  o’clock.  It  Is  hard  for 
me  to  pull  through  the  Attila  some  evenings. 
(2)  Are  the  Attila  exercises  considered  enough 
work  for  a  day,  or  can  they  be  taken  with  every 
day  exercise  such  as  I  have  mentioned?  (3)  Are 
you  in  favor  of  the  Attila  exercises?  (4)  How 
are  my  measurements.?  (5)  I  am  a  hearty  eater, 
but  chew  my  food  well.  Is  this  good  for  me? 
(6)  Am  I  heavy  enough  for  my  height?  Hoping 
you  will  excuse  this  lengthy  epistle,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Sammy. 

Three  inches  too  much  waist,  and  you  need 
at  least  two  inches  more  chest  expansion.  You 
are  quite  heavy  enough.  The  exercises  that  you 
mention  I  call  severe.  In  my  opinion  you  would 
do  better  with  the  Manley  bag  work  and  the 
other  Manley  drills,  especially  the  abdominal 
work  described  In  Nos.  28  and  32  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly.  Remember,  always  that  light, 
quick  work  is  better  for  you  than  a  lot  of  heavy 
work  that  makes  you  ache.  A  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  consult  me  who,  I  find,  have  done  them¬ 
selves  great  injury  by  going  through  harder 
work  than  they  were  suited  to. 


Ripley,  Miss.,  July  30,  .1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  finished  No.  27  of  The  Young  Ath¬ 
lete’s  Weekly,  which  makes  27  I  have  read,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  very  best  weekly  pub¬ 
lished.  I  am  18  years  6  months  old,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  physical  training  till  I  was  14,  but  have 
been  working  from  5  o’clock  In  the  mornln0  till 
8  o’clock  at  night  since  then,  so  I  don’t  have 
any  chance  to  do  any  training  now.  I  submit 
a  few  measurements.  Height,  5  feet  10%  inches; 
chest,  normal  32%  Inches,  expanded  35%  inches; 
waist,  29  inches;  weight,  132  pounds.  (1)  How 
can  I  increase  my  waist  measure?  (2)  What 
exercise  would  you  advise  under  the  circum¬ 
stances?  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  what 
advice  you  might  give.  I  close  with  three  cheers 
for  Frank  Manley,  Miss  Kitty  and  Jackets. 

A  constant  reader, 

Leon  Smith. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  find  a  chance  you  should 
change  your  work  for  more  human  hours.  I 
don’t  see  that  you  have  any  time  for  training 
at  present,  beyond  eating  and  chewing  your 
food,  as  I  have  been  advising,  and  drinking 
plenty  of  water,  except  at  meal-times.  You 
can  breathe  deeply  often  through  the  day.  For 
the  rest,  I  hope  your  employment  gives  you 
quite  a  bit  of  exercise.  But  with  your  present 
hours  sleep  la  more  necessary  than  gymnastic*. 
Your  measurements  are  a  little  under,  though 
your  chest  expansion  is  fair. 


437  Minnehaha  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  2*.  INS. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly  ever 
since  they  appeared  in  St.  Paul,  and  think  the*- 
are  O.  K.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  Here  are  my  measurements!  Height.  4 
feet  11  Inches;  weight,  S7%  pound*  reach  >r 
Inches;  wrist.  6%  Inches;  forearms,  S  inch**. 
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bicep*,  $  Inches;  shoulders,  15  Inches;  neck,  11% 
Inches;  chest,  £6  Inches,  expanded  28  Inches; 
waist.  2*4  inches;  thighs,  14%  Inches;  calf,  10% 
inches;  age,  11  years,  9  months.  (1)  How  are 
my  measurements?  (2)  What  are  my  weak 
points  and  hew  can  I  help  them?  (3)  After  a 
wrestling  bout  or  any  other  struggling  match  I 
mest  always  have  a  headache;  can  you  tell 
me  the  cause  of  this?  (4)  What  can  I  do  to  get 
long-winded?  Long  live  the  Up  and  At  ’Em 
Boys  and  the  girls’  club! 

Tours  truly,  Harold  Barck. 

(1)  You  are  a  shade  tall  and  quite  heavy  for 
your  age.  (2)  Train  down  your  waist  by  the  ab¬ 
dominal  work  In  Nos.  28  and  32  of  The  Young 
Athlete's  Weekly.  (3)  Because  you  are  out  of 
condition.  Train  easily  and  gradually  Increase 
your  gymnastic  work,  always  stopping  before 
you  feel  bad  effects.  But  don’t  let  a  day  go  by 
without  having  done  the  proper  amount  of  train¬ 
ing.  (4)  Deep  breathing  and  lots  of  it!  Bun 
and  follow  Talks  Nos.  9  and  20. 


Rochester,  July  31,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  The  Young  Ath¬ 
lete’s  Weekly,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  my 
measurements.  Age,  13  years  2  months;  height, 
4  feet  10%  inches;  weight,  90  pounds  stripped; 
neck,  12%  inches;  biceps,  contracted  9  inches, 
expanded  10  inches;  chest,  normal  28%  inches, 
expanded  30%  inches;  wrist,  6  inches;  calf,  13 
inches;  thighs,  17%  inches;  waist,  28  inches.  (1) 
How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  What  are  my 
strong  and  weak  points?  (3)  How  much  should 
I  weigh?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I  remain, 
Yours  truly,  s  R.  H.  I.  P. 

J  Xta  to?  d*  .  '  A. 

»  _ 

(1)  You  are  a  big  -fellow  at  your  age.  (2)  Trim 
down  that  waist  with  dally  practice  in  the  ab¬ 
dominal  drills  in  Nos.  28  and  32  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly.  (3)  About  85  pounds. 


New  York,  August  1,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Owing  to  hip  disease  and  to  the  long  use  of 
a  brace,  my  right  leg  has  become  much  thin¬ 
ner  than  my  left  leg.  Please  tell  me  with  what 
exercises,  besides  walking  and  swimming,  can 
I  quickly  bring  my  foot  in  its  former  condi¬ 
tion?  Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

A  faithful  reader,  Ja.  El. 

P.  S. — Three  rousing  cheers  for  Frank  Manley 
and  Jackets,  great  little  athlete. 

I  need  more  definite  information  about  your 
injury;  how  long  it  has  existed  and  whether  you 
are  still  wearing  the  brace.  In  fact,  I  need  a 
good  deal  of  information  before  I  can  advise 
you  safely. 


Brooklyn,  July  27,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  15  years  2  months  old;  height,  5  feet  9% 
inches;  weight,  178  pounds;  neck,  15%  inches; 
chest,  normal  36  inches,  expanded  42  inches; 
biceps,  13%  inches;  forearms,  12  inches;  waist, 
35  inches;  thighs,  23%  inches;  calves,  15%  inches. 
I  can  lift  400  pounds  off  the  floor  and  raise  it 
to  my  shoulders.  Is  this  good  for  a  boy  of  my 
size?  Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  if  I  joined 
a  gymnasium  I  could  build  up  wonderfully. 
Which  are  my  weak  points?  Which  are  my 
strong  points,  if  any?  What  kind  of  exercise 
would  you  recommend  for  a  boy  of  my  build? 
All  the  exercise  I  take  now  is  with  5-pound 
dumbbells.  I  see  that  you  advise  plenty  of 
running.  I  am  unable  to  do  this  on  account 
of  having  to  work  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night. 

Yours  for  strength,  A.  H.  G. 

P.  S.— I  read  all  the  books  Frank  Tousey  pub¬ 
lishes,  and  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly  Is  fine. 

Gracious,  but  you  are  a  big  and  powerful  fel¬ 
low!  But,  by  way  of  a  weak  point,  I  advise 
you  that  you  should  train  ofT  5  inches  of  that 
waist-line.  The  abdominal  work  in  Nos.  28  and 
32  of  The  Young  Athlete's  Weekly  are  just 
what  you  need.  With  your  powerful  build  at 
your  age  the  greatest  danger  is  that  you  will 
become  muscle-bound.  Running  would  do  you 
a  world  of  good.  Why  can’t  you  run  if  you  can 
find  time  for  other  training?  I  don’t  know  that 
I  would  advise  you  to  Join  an  average  gymnas¬ 
ium,  for  a  foolish  instructor  in  gymnastics  would 
or**  you  to  increase  your  muscular  power,  which 
7vu  do  not  want.  What  you  want  is  lots  of 


quick,  light  work  to  keep  your  muscles  from 
tightening.  Why  don’t  you  go  down  into  the 
Japanese  colony  near  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
and  hunt  until  you  find  a  Japanese  competent 
to  put  you  through  a  lot  of  the  active  Japan¬ 
ese  work?  If  you  can  wait  a  little  while, 
though,  you  will  find  plenty  of  the  Japanese 
work  in  these  pages,  as  Inow  Sato  will  help 
Manley  out  in  this  line. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  26,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly  ever 
since  they  appeared  in  St.  Paul,  and  think  they 
are  O.  K.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  my  form.  My  measurements  are: 
Height,  5  feet  2  inches;  weight,  100  pounds; 
reach,  62%  inches;  wrist,  6  inches;  forearms,  8% 
inches;  biceps,  8%  inches;  shoulders,  17  inches; 
neck,  12%  inches;  chest,  27%  inches;  chest,  ex¬ 
panded  29  inches;  waist,  27  inches;  thighs,  16 
inches;  calf,  12%  Inches;  age,  14  years  1  month. 

(1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  What  are 
my  weak  points  and  how  can  I  help  them?  (3) 
I  have  a  rupture.  Would  I  be  able  to  be  an 
athlete  without  injuring  it?  (4)  Is  root  beer  a 
healthful  drink?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print, 
I  thank  you  In  advance. 

Harry  Ekberg. 

P.  S. — Long  live  Frank  Manley  and  Jackets, 
and  three  cheers  for  Wallie  Egbert. 

(1)  Not  as  good  as  they  should  be.  (2)  Biceps 
an  inch  too  small;  inch  and  a  half  more  chest 
expansion  needed;  waist  two  and  a  half  inches 
too  large;  thigh,  inch  and  a  quarter  too  small. 

(2)  All-around  physical  training,  along  the  lines 
explained  in  these  stories,  is  what  you  need. 

(3)  Cannot  say,  as  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of 
the  rupture.  But,  in  any  case,  you  can  take  a 
lot  of  the  exercises. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  29,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly 
from  No.  1  up  to  date,  and  think  they  are  the 
best  I  have  ever  read.  Am  I  up  to  the  average 

of  boys  of  my  age?  Here  are  some  of  my 

measurements:  Age,  14  years;  height,  5  feet  4 
inches;  weight,  115  pounds;  chest,  normal  32 
inches,  expanded  36%  inches;  biceps,  10%  inches; 
thigh,  18%  inches;  calves,  13  Inches;  waist,  29 
inches;  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  16%  Inches. 
(1)  What  are  my  strong  points?  (2)  What  are 
my  weak  points,  and  how  can  I  remedy  them? 

Yours  truly,  A  Would-be  Athlete. 

(1)  Better  developed  than  the  average  boy  ol? 

your  age.  (2)  Three  inches  too  much  waist¬ 

line,  for  which  use  the  abdominal  drills  de¬ 
scribed  In  Nos.  28  and  32  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly. 


E.  Orange,  N.  J.,  July  26,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  all  copies  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly  up  to  the  latest  (No.  26),  and  being  a 
great  admirer  of  it,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions.  Following  are  my  meas¬ 
urements:  Age,  15  years  11  months  18  days; 
weight,  121  pounds  stripped;  height,  5  feet  6% 
inches;  neck,  14  inches;  across  shoulders,  17% 
inches;  reach,  68%  inches;  chest,  normal  33 
inches;  contracted,  30%  inches;  expanded, 
36%  inches;  waist,  28%  inches;  hips,  33 
inches;  forearm,  10%  inches;  wrist,  6%  inches; 
thigh,  20  inches;  biceps,  18  inches;  knee,  14 
inches;  calves,  14  inches;  ankle,  8%  inches.  (1) 
What  are  my  defects,  and  how  can  I  remedy 
them?  I  like  running  very  much,  and  can  run 
either  short  or  long  distances  pretty  good,  but 
after  I  am  done  running  I  get  cramps  in  my 
legs;  it's  the  same  when  I  am  In  swimming 
and  after  I  come  out  I  get  them  In  all  parts 
of  my  body.  (2)  Please  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  them.  I  am  trying  to  follow  your  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  eating,  but  do  not  get  much  ex¬ 
ercise  besides  baseball  and  walking.  I  work 
from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  I  walk  to  and  from 
work,  which  is  about  2  miles  one  way;  coming 
home  I  stop  to  play  ball.  Please  outline  my 
day’s  work  In  training  for  me.  I  get  up  at 
6.30  a.  m.,  and  go  to  bed  some  time  between 
8  and  10  p.  m.  I  am  rather  clumsy  on  my  feet 
in  such  things  as  Jumping  and  dancing.  Please 
tell  me  something  that  Is  good  for  It.  I  play 
the  outfield  on  a  baseball  team;  my  fielding  and 
batting  are  both  good,  but  my  throwing  Is  “on 
the  bum.”  I  am  trying  Munley'B  plan  of  throw¬ 


ing  at  tin  cans,  and  it  has  Improved  my  throw¬ 
ing  30  per  cent,  better  than  it  was.  I  will  close 
now,  hoping  you  will  excuse  this  long  letter. 
^Vishing  to  see  this  In  print  soon  in  the  “king 
of  weeklies,”  I  remain, 

Yours  truly,  Geo.  H.  Vreeland. 

P.  S.— I  do  not  use  tobacco  or  liquor  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form. 

Your  measurements  are  excellent,  but  I  am 
puzzled  over  your  statement  that  your  biceps 
are  18  inches.  If  so,  you  are  abnormally  devel¬ 
oped  at  that  point,  for,  with  your  other  meas¬ 
urements,  12  Inches  would  be  a  good  measure¬ 
ment.  If  there  is  no  error  in  your  statement  as 
to  biceps,  I  should  say  that  you  are  in  some 
danger  of  becoming  muscle-bound,  and  that 
might  account  for  your  cramps,  and  the  awk¬ 
wardness  on  your  feet  that  you  speak  of.  I  ad¬ 
vise  that,  in  addition  to  running  and  baseball 
and  similar  games,  you  go  in  for  light,  quick 
work  with  small  dumbbells  and  Indian  clubs 
with  fast  bag-hitting  and  be  content  with  that 
until  you  get  the  cramp  out  of  your  muscles. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  28,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  and  think 
there  isn’t  a  better  five-cent  book  out.  I’ve  read 
a  great  deal  of  other  books,  but  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly  beats  them  all.  I’d  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions.  (1)  I’d  like  to  know" how  to  be  strong 
and  healthy?  (2)  What  to  eat  for  meals?  (3) 
Wliat  should  be  the  weight  of  a  boy  of  12  years? 

(4)  What  height  should  he  be?  (5)  What  should 
be  my  other  measurements?  (6)  What  kind  of 
exercise  to  take  and  when  to  take  it?  (7)  When 
to  bathe?  (8)  How  much  sleep  should  I  have  and 
when  to  go  to  bed  and  when  to  get  up?  (9) 
How  to  learn  to  have  a  great  deal  of  breath? 
(10)  Where  to  exercise,  as  there  isn’t  any  gym¬ 
nasium  that  I  know  of  where  I  live?  (11)  What 
to  do  to  weak  ankles?  (12)  How  to  make  up  an 
athletic  club  and  what  kind  of  apparatus  do  I 
need  to  start  one?  I  am  not  a  rich  man’s  son, 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  boys  who  will  stick 
to  you  in  making  one  up.  I’d  like  to  have  one 
like  Frank  Manley.  (13)  How  to  get  enough 
money  to  start  a  club?  (14)  Will  you  please 
tell  me  how  to  swim?  (15)  Please  tell  me  a  few 
jiu-jitsu  tricks? 

Yours  respectfully,  Saul  Nemser. 

(1)  Go  in  for  all-around  training  of  the  kind 
that  I’ve  been  describing  in  every  number  of 
this  weekly.  (2)  I  have  recently  outlined  com¬ 
plete  dietaries.  (3)  Depends  on  his  height  and 
other  measurements.  (4)  Depends  on  the  other 
measurements.  (5)  Study  the  last  two  answers. 
(6)  Just  the  same  exercise  as  other  boys  take. 
This  W'eekly  is  replete  with  descriptions  of  ex¬ 
ercises.  (7)  Read  Talk  No.  4.  (8)  Retire  about 

8.30  o’clock  and  rise  a  little  before  6  o’clock  at 
this  time  of  year.  (9)  Deep  breathing  drill  in  No. 
27  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly— and  run 
every  morning.  (10)  Out  of  doors,  as  the  Up 
and  At  ’Em  Boys  do.  (11)  Walk  and  run,  and 
look  out  for  Sato’s  leg  -work,  to  come  soon.  (12) 
Read  Talks  21  and  22.  (13)  You  must  use  your 

own  wits  for  this,  my  friend.  (14)  Would  take 
more  space  than  can  be  spared  here.  (15)  Read 
this  weekly,  past,  present  and  future.  Do  you 
realize,  my  boy,  that  it  would  take  several 
complete  copies  of  the  weekly  in  which  to  an' 
swer  i)  of  your  questions  fully? 

i\atlck,  Mass.,  July  26,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  ?,  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  t  take  th_  libe-ty  Qf  asking  a  few 
questigne.  My  measurements  are:  Neck,  12% 
inc.iesj  9i/a  Inches,  flexed  10%  inches; 

foiearn^  9%  inches,  chest,  non  33%  inches, 
contracted  32  laches  ex,  nded  55%  inches;  wrist, 

nchea;  waist,  28  inches;  hint,  30  inches, 
thighs,  19  Inches;  cal/es  13  mcheo-,  ankles,  10 
inches;  f/elght,  \<Jh  pounds;  height,  6  feet  S 
inches.  Please  tell  me  my  „efects. 

Sincerely  yours,  E.  C.  H. 

Neck  at  least  an  inch  too  small;  biceps  a 
shade  under;  waist,  inch  and  a  hr.!,  too  large; 
hips  very  much  too  small;  weight  correct,  and 
other  measurements  catiuactory.  You  evidently 
have  very  fair  vitality,  bin  your  measurements 
show  the  necessity  lor  go!  .g  thoroughly  into 
physical  training,  Bead  over  the  back  num¬ 
bers  and  ~o  in  for  Just  the  work  that  you  find 
Frank  Manley  prescribing  for  hla  club  members 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  eubjecli 
mentioned.  _ 

v  THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  EE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  ProfN  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  inA 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks.  , 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  dirfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  Instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. — Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks:  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary'  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
cai’d  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  &  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRIQKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  With  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  ur 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL, 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN  VENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  ^Eolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  moet  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  evervbodv  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  ererv  voung 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book.  * 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECT!, T  — Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  snv  subt**' 
also  rules  for  punctuation  ami  composition,  with  specimen  litters! 


^  ^  .  THE  STAGE. 

B0YS  OF  NEW  YOKE  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
«DUK. — Contain  mg  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

St? V*”d0.rf11imt“ebwk  am!lteur minstrels is comp‘ete without 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

i  vn  Tni-v  RnnB!?Y  q  °F  u^EW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
A.MUUhL  auuh.- Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 

boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
ganizing_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  No.  60.  MI  LDOONS  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor!  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
lerrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  <9.  HOM  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage  ;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 

By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  gir.lp,  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

-  -*  ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  Ceorge  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published.  „  ,  , 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  _ ~  A  .  .  ,, 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  witty  sayings.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  lif*  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

all  a»,out.  There’s  happiness  in  it.  ...  ,  ,  .. 

No??  HOW  TO  BEHAVE— Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
toixid  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 


— 4^nta  nine  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect 3 French  dialect/  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

with  many  etandard  readm^cE  10  j.j.'Jjrj.g  EACH.  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  t*nd 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS.- — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  ’  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups^  essences,  etc„  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland. 

‘  No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Gqard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  a 
West  Point  Military  Cndet.” 
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Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly 

STORIES  OF  BOYS  WHO  MAKE  MONEY 

By  A  SELF-MADE  MAN 

32  Pages  of  Reading  Matter  Handsome  Colored  Covers 

WT  PRSOE  5  CENTS  A  COPY 

A  i^ew  One  Issued  Every  Friday  P| 

t 

This  Weekly  contains  interesting  stories  of  smart  boys,  who  win  fame  and  fortune  by  their 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  passing  opportunities.  Some  of  these  stories  are  founded  on 
true  incidents  in  the  lives  of  our  most  successful  self-made  men,  and  show  how  a  boy  of 
pluck,  perseverance  and  brains  can  become  famous  and  wealthy.  Every  one  of  this  series  con¬ 
tains  a  good  moral  tone,  which  makes  “Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly”  a  magazine  for  the  home, 
although  each  number  is  replete  with  exciting  adventures.  The  stories  are  the  very  best  ob¬ 
tainable,  the  illustrations  are  by  expert  artists,  and  every  effort  is  constantly  being  made  to 
make  it  the  best  weekly  on  the  news  stands.  Tell  your  friends  about  it. 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE  FIRST  EIGHT  TITLES  AND  DATES  OF  ISSUE 

No*  1. — A  Lucky  Deal  5  or,  The  Cutest  Boy  in  Wall  Street  -  Issued  Oct*  6th 

44  2 » — Born  to  Good  Luck;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Succeeded  “  “  13th 

44  3* — A  Corner  in  Corn;  or.  How  a  Chicago  Boy  Did  the  Trick  -  44  44  20th 

44  4. — A  Game  of  Chance;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Won  Out  -  44  44  27th 

44  5* — Hard  to  Beat ;  or,  The  Cleverest  Boy  in  Wall  Street  -  44  Nov.  3rd 

44  6* — Building  a  Railroad;  or,  The  Young  Contractors  of  Lakeview  >  -  -  44  44  1  0th 

“  7* — Winning  His  Way;  or,  The  Youngest  Editor  in  Green  River  -  44  44  17th 

44  8* — The  Wheel  of  Fortune ;  or,  The  Record  of  a  Self-Made  Boy  -  44  44  24th 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  wall  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher  ^  24  Union  Square,  New  York 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill  in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  i( 
to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 
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Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me; 

. . .  .copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

. . . .  “  “  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos, 

....  “  “  FRANK  MANLEY'S  WEEKLY,  Nos... 

....  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

. . . .  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  >76,  Nos . 

....  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

....  «  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

....  “  “  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY,  Nos... 

....  “  “  TEN-CENT  HANDBOOKS,  Nos. 
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FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY 

Good  Stories  of  You  no;  Athletes 

(Formerly  ‘  THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY) 

BY  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 


************  A  32=PAGE  BOOK  FOR  5  CENTS  ************ 


Issued  Every  Friday  * 


Handsome  Colored  Covers 


These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who  tries  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with  lively  incidents, 
dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeeding  stories,  such  as  base¬ 
ball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  Not  only  are  these  stories  the  very  best,  but  they  teach  you  how  to  become  strong  and 
healthy.  You  can  learn  to  become  a  trained  athlete  by  reading  the  valuable  information  on  physical  culture  they  contain. 
From  time  to  time  the  wonderful  Japanese  methods  of  self-protection,  called  Jiu-Jitsu,  will  be  explained.  A  page  is 
devoted  to  advice  on  healthy  exercises,  and  questions  on  athletic  subjects  are  cheerfully  answered  by  the  author 
“PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.”  ^  £  £  &  &  &  &  &  &  .Jt  Jt  S  &  „**  3  J*  S  J*  ^  S 


No.  1  Frank  Manley’s  Real  Fight;  or,  What  the  Push-ball 
Game  Brought  About. 

No.  2  Frank  Manley’s  Lightning  Track;  or,  Speed’s  Part  in  a 
Great  Crisis. 

No.  3  Frank  Manley’s  Amazing  Vault;  or,  Pole  and  Brains 
in  Deadly  Earnest. 

No.  4  Frank  Manley’s  Gridiron  Grill;  or,  the  Try-Out  for  Foot¬ 
ball  Grit. 


No.  5  Frank  Manley’s  Great  Line-Up;  or,  the  Woodstock 
Eleven  on  the  Jump. 

No.  6  Frank  Manley’s  Prize  Tackle;  or,  The  Football  Tac¬ 
tics  that  Won. 

No.  7  Frank  Manley’s  Mad  Scrimmage;  or.  The  Trick  that 
Dazed  Bradford. 

No.  8  Frank  Manley’s  Lion-Hearted  Rush;  or,  Staking  Life 
on  the  Outcome. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Tiie  'Young  Athlete’s  Weekly 

By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 

BE  STRONG  !  BE  HEALTHY! 


LATEST  ISSUES! 

8  Frank  Manley's  Human  Ladder  ;  or.  The  Quickest  Climb  on  Record. 

9  Frank  Manley’s  Protege;  or,  Jack  Winston,  Great  Little  Athlete. 

10  Frank  Manley's  Off  Day  ;  or,  The  Greatest  Strain  in  His  Career. 

11  Frank  Manley  on  Deck;  or,  At  Work  at  Indoor  Baseball. 

12  Frank  Manley  At  the  Bat  ;  or,  “The  Up-and-at-’em  Boys”  on  the 

Diamond. 

13  Frank  Manley's  Hard  Home  Hit;  or,  The  Play  That  Surprised  the 

Bradfords. 

14  Frank  Manley  in  the  Box  ;  or,  The  Curve  That  Rattled  Bradford, 
lo  Frank  Manley's  Scratch  Hit ;  or,  The  Luck  of  “The  Up-and-at-em 

Boys.” 

10  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Play  ;  or,  The  Game  That  Brought  Fortune. 

17  Frank  Manley's  All-around  Game  ;  or,  Playing  All  the  Nine  Posi¬ 

tions. 

18  Frank  Manley's  Eight-Oared  Crew  ;  or,  Tod  Owen's  Decoration  Day 

Regatta. 

19  Frank  Manley’s  Earned  Run  ;  or,  The  Sprint  That  Won  a  Cup. 

20  Frank  Manley's  Triple  Play  ;  or.  The  Only  Hope  of  the  Nine. 

21  Frank  Manley's  Training  Table;  or,  Whipping  the  Nine  into  Shape. 


22  Frank  Manley’s  Coaching ;  or,  The  Great  Game  that  “Jackets" 

Pitched. 

23  Frank  Manley's  First  League  Game  :  or,  The  Fourth  of  July  Battle 

With  Bradford. 

24  Frank  Manley’s  Match  with  Giants  ;  or.  The  Great  Game  With  the 

Alton  “Grown-Ups.” 

23  Frank  Manley’  Training  Camp  ;  or,  Getting  in  Trim  for  the  Great¬ 
est  Ball  Game. 

26  Frank  Manley's  Substitute  Nine:  or.  A  Game  of  Pure  Grit. 

27  Frank  Manley's  Longest  Swim  ;  or,  Battling  with  Bradford  in  the 

Water. 

28  Frank  Manley's  Bunch  of  Hits;  or,  Breaking  the  Season's  Batting 

Record. 

29  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Game ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Four-Team 

Match. 

30  Frank  Manley's  Summer  Meet :  or.  “Trying  Out"  the  Bradfords 

31  1  rank  Manley  at  His  Wits'  End;  or,  Playing  Against  a  Bribed  em¬ 

pire. 

32  Frank  Manley's  Last  Ball  Game  ;  or,  The  Season  s  Excitir.-r  G<  .1 

Bye  to  the  Diamond. 


Foi  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY.  Publisher. _  24  Union  Squar--,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

Of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  rrom  this  office  direct  Cut  out  and  fill 
n  the  to  lowing  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  vou  by  re 
tu™  ma"-  POSTAUE  STA#IL»S  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  TONE™ 


FRANK  TO l  SEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

“  FRANK  MANLEY'S  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . i .  . 

“  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  J7G,  Nos . 

PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos...’ . . 

SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . . 

THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE'S  WEEKLY,  Nos . .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 

^ame . Street  and  No . 
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